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12-14 H, P, Tourabout, $825 


Since 1905 there has been 
no radical change in the con- 
struction of the “‘Maxwell.” 


Such a standard of perfection has been 
reached in the designing of really good 
cars that I consider it a confession of 
weakness upon the part of a manufacturer 
—a sign that his product was not rightly 
planned in the first place—if he makes a 
sweeping change in his models from year 
to year. 


was designed right to start with—by Mr. 


J. D. Maxwell, without doubt the best 
automobile designer in America. 


Incidental refinements of detail have, of 
course, been made. But the entire energy of 
our enormous manufacturing facilities has been 
devoted to the conscientious turning out of 
sound, trouble-proof cars. 

There are over 7,000 satisfied “ Maxwell” 
owners throughout America to-day. TZhat’s 
what tells / 

Address Department 23 for complete “ Max- 
well” literature, and prospectus of a practical 
course in automobile instruction for busy peo- 
ple. A letter addressed to me personally will 
insure a demonstration by the “ Maxwell” 
dealer nearest you. 


Soi Bacon 


President, Maxwell-Briscoe Motor Co. 
Members A. M.C. M.A. 
75 Spruce Street, Tarrytown, N. Y. 
Main Piant: Tarrytown, N. Y. 
Factories: Chicago, Ill., Pawtucket, R. I. 
DEALERS IN ALL LARGE CITIES 





16-20 H. P. Touring Car, $1,450 
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Montreal, Quebec an 


Canadian Resorts 
(Including Abenakis Springs) 
reached by rail and boat lines of the 


DELAWARE & HUDSON 
“The Shortest, Quickest and Best Line” between 
New York and Montreal 
Perfect train-service—Through Pullmans and café 
cars—Magnificent scenery—Handsome new steamers 


on lakes. 

“A Summer Paradise” 
Illustrated guide to the Adirondacks, Lake George, 
Lake Champlain, Saratoga Springs, Au Sable 
Chasm, Sharon Springs, Cooperstown, etc. 


Sent free on receipt of 5¢. postage. 
A. A. HEARD, General Passenger Agent, Albany, N. Y. 
N. Y. Offices, 171 Broadway, 1354 Broadway. 




















TRAVEL INTELLIGENTLY 


By Having with You 
“The Baedeker of the Ocean.’ 


PRESBREY’S 
INFORMATION 


GUIDE 


TRANSATLANTIC 
TRAVELERS: 


The Recognized Standard Authority on 
all Matters Connected with Transatlantic 
Travel. 100 pages solid information. 
Edited by S. S. captains, Gov’t officials 
and the highest authorities on travel. 
Pocket Size. Worth many times its cost to any- 


one crossing the ocean, as it contains authorita- 
tive answers to 1000 cr more questions. 





Price 25 cents by mail, postpaid 


FRANK PRESBREY CO. 
3 West 29th Street, New York City 
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The controversy 
about the railway 
rate law that has 
been agitating North Carolina is one 
that involves a question of jurisdiction 
between inferior Federal and inferior 
State courts. The last legislature of 
North Carolina passed a law provid- 
ing for a maximum passenger fare of 
2% cents per mile upon all railways 
within the State having a mileage of sixty 
miles or more, and conferring upon the 
Railway Commission power to apply the 
maximum rate to all railways doing 
business in the State. The act imposes 
enormous fines against the railways for 
violation of its provisions. Counsel 
for the Seaboard Air Line has stated that 
the penalties ta which this railway would 
be subject woyld, exceed $1,600,000 per 
day; and in the case of the Southern 
Railway it is estimated that fines amount- 
ing to $2,500,000 per day might be im- 
posed upon it for failing to sell tickets 
at the prescribed maximum rate. ‘The 
eighth amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States provides that “ exces- 
sive fines shall not be imposed, nor 
cruel nor unusual punishments inflicted.” 
As the net earnings of the Seaboard Air 
Line for an entire year are less than 
$5,000,000, it would appear that a fine 
of $1,600,000 per day would be some- 
what excessive. The total net income 
of the Southern Railway for a year is 
$15,000,000, but an accumulation of six 
days’ fines would entirely exhaust this 
snug sum and bankrupt the corporation. 
It is maintained by the attorneys for the 
railways that the North Carolina rate 
law is invalid, as it isin conflict with the 
section of the Federal Constitution quoted 
above which guarantees protection to all 
citizens from the imposition of exces- 
sive fines. Stockholders of the Sea- 
board Air Line were the first to take im- 
portant action. They applied to a Fed- 
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eral court for an order to restrain the 
State authorities from enforcing the new 
law and a restraining order was issued to 
prevent the enforcement of the act until 
its validity could be passed upon by a 
court. The Seaboard Air Line and the 
Southern Railway as well decided to 
give to every purchaser of a ticket a 
rebate check, calling for the repayment 
to the passenger of the amount of the 
excess fare in case the rate law is ulti- 
mately sustained. In this way the 
rights of the passengers are fully pro- 
tected. It has been said that the rail- 
ways might better have shown a dispo- 
sition to comply with the new law by 
selling tickets at the reduced rate. But 
had they done so, and had the Jaw later 
been declared unconstitutional, it would 
have been impossible for the railways: to 
recover their losses from their patrons. 


@ 


Exasperated _ be- 
cause the Seaboard 
Air Line had stolen 
a march upon them, the State authorities 
evidently determined to head off a sim- 
ilar proceeding on the part of the South- 
ern Railway, and hence they arrested 
the agents of that corporation on the 
charge of violating the rate act. Action 
was also brought in the State courts 
against the Southern Railway Company, 
and a fine of $30,000 was imposed. 
Thereupon the Southern Railway applied 
to Judge Jeter C. Pritchard, of the United 
States Circuit Court, for a writ of habeas 
corpus. The writ was granted, and 
some of the ticket agents who had been 
sentenced to pay a fine and to work 
with the chain gang for thirty days, by 
the State criminal court, were taken 
before the Federal judge, who released 
them under bail, pending a final decision 
as to the validity of the rate law. The 
State authorities have taken an appeal, 
7O5* 
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claiming that the Federal! Court has no 
right to interfere with a criminal pro- 
ceeding before a minor State Court. 
Upon releasing the accused ticket agents 
Judge Pritchard said: * It will be a sad 
day for the people of North Carolina 
when its citizens are prohibited by acts 
of the Legislature from asserting any 
right guaranteed to them by the Consti- 
tution of the United States. Suits of 
this character have been brought in 
different States of the Union, and in 
every instance Federal Courts have pro- 
ceeded to determine questions involved 
without interference, hindrance, or 
delay by legislative or judicial author- 
ities of such States. The State 
Constitution, as well as the statutory 
law, affords ample protection to every 
person deprived of his liberty without 
due process of law. It is remarkable 
that any one representing the State 
should oppose the granting of the 
writ of habeas corpus.” As to the power 
of a court in equity to enjoin the prose- 
cution of a criminal case, Judge Pritchard 
cited the opinion of Justice Day in the 
case of Dobbins vs. Los Angeles in which 
the court said: “It is well settled that 


where property rights will be destroyed,- 


unlawful interference by criminal pro- 
ceedings. under a void law or ordinance, 
may be reached and controlled by decree 
of a court of equity.” In regard to the 
imposition of unusual penalties Justice 
Brewer said, in the Kansas City stock- 
yards case: “It is doubtless true that 
the State may impose penalties such as 
‘wili tend to compel obedience to its 
mandates, . . . but when the Legisla- 
ture, in an effort to prevent any inquiry 
of the validity of a particular statute, so 
burdens any challenge thereof in the 
courts that the party affected is unneces- 
sarily constrained to submit rather than 
take the chances of the penalties im- 
posed, then it becomes a serious ques- 
tion whether the party is not deprived 
of the equal protection of the laws.” 
The cases have attracted unusual atten- 
tion because Governor Glenn of North 
Carolina has had so much to say about 
State rights, and about the interference by 
a Federal court with proceedings in a 
State court. In spite of efforts to reach an 
anicable agreement further indictments 
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against railway ticket agents were 
brought at the end of last week, and a 
warrant was issued for the arrest of Pres- 
ident Finley, of the Southern Railway 
Governor Glenn is in a difficult position, 
It is hard for him to arrange any com 
promise that will not seem like an annal 
ment of the State crimina! law. On the 
other hand, there should be an oppor- 
tunity for testing the constitutionality of 
the law without involving the railways in 
undue financial loss. In the meantime 
the law is the law until it is declared 
unconstitutional. 


& 


In this confused situation, 
in which are involved mat- 
ters of technical legal pro- 
cedure, there are three points which stand 
out clearly: In the first place it is evi- 
dent that the South, which during the 
era following the Civil War has devoted 
itself with an almost unprecedented suc- 
cess to the development of industry, is 
now feeling the evils incidental to rapid 
industrial progress, and ‘like the rest of 
the country is anxiously! searching fora 
way by which the growing giant of in- 
dustrialism may be controlled by democ- 
racy. The state of Alabama, for in- 
stance, has attempted to put a curb upon 
the railways by decreeing that any rail- 
way appealing to the Federal Courts 
from the State rate law should sacrifice 
its charter. It has been decided bya 
Federal Court, however, that no provis- 
ion to this effect is constitutional. This 
attempt of Alabama, like the conflict in 
North Carolina, indicates how thor. 
oughly in earnest the South has become 
in its determination to control the instru- 
ments of industry. In the second place 
it is evident that the railways which do 
not want Federal control are eager to 
seek Federal protection. ‘They like to 
have all the comforts that would come 
to them from Federal regulation of inter- 
State commerce without assuming any 
of the responsibilities. This controversy 
will help to make clear, we hope, why :t 
is that the most far sighted railway man- 
agers, as well as the real leaders among 
the public men of this country, have been 
urgent in advocating the policy of hold- 
ing all those engaged in inter-State Com- 
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merce responsible to the Federal govern- 
ment. In the third place it is evident 
that the United States Supreme Court 
will ultimately have to pass upon the 
issues between the parties concerned in 
this controversy. There is, therefore, no 
reasonable ground for great public ex- 
citement. Whether the issues reach the 
Supreme Court through inferior Federal 
courts or through the State courts of 
North Carolina does not seem to be a 
question of the gravest public concern. 
It should be the business of the State 
officials and of all the judges so to con- 
duct this controversy as to allay popular 
excitement and maintain public order. 


® 


The method which Gov- 
ernor Hughes has adopted 
in dealing with the legis- 
lative problem of reapportioning New 
York State has been exactly that of a 
wise father with a number of willful, 
foolish children. A mother, let us say, 
has told the children that she holds 
them responsible. for the order of the 
play-room, and she finds it in great dis- 
order. She tells her husband so, and 
he sends word to the children that they 
are to rearrange the room. Then the 
children begin to quarrel. One boy de- 
cides he wants a specially roomy corner 
for his possessions, and he persuades a 
faction of the family to side with him. 
The rest withstand him. Evening comes 
and nothing is accomplished. The father 
might now go to.the play-room, decide 
how it shall be arranged, and set the 
children to work on his plan; but he 
does nothing of the sort. He simply 
calls them to the play-room the next day 
and shows them their task. © After a 
time they tire of their wrangling, patch 
up their differences, and go out to play. 
Last spring the highest court of the 
State of New York decided that several 
of the political divisions of the State were 
unconstitutional, and must be changed. 
The Governor showed the Legislature 
their duty. Then the Legislature began 
quarreling. The Speaker of the Assem- 
bly chose a pleasant territory for him. 
self and for his father, formerly a repre- 
sentative in Congress; and he induced the 
Assembly to stand by him, The Senate 
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disagreed. The Governor did nothing. 
The regular session came to an end. 
Then the Governor called the Legisla- 
ture together in special session, showed 
them their unfinished task, and left them. 
Now at last, the Speaker of the Assem- — 
bly having abandoned his demands, the 
Legislature has put the State in order 
and has adjourned. ‘There still remains 
the question whether the completed task 
will wholly satisfy the courts; but the 
Legislature has, we hope, learned a ies- 
son. At least, ordinary sensible children 
would have learned a !esson under sim-— 
ilar circumstances. It is a lesson con- 
cerning the insignificance of selfish per- 
sonal interests as compared with the 
general good. Next time—perhaps— 
the Legislature will give less considera- 
tion to the political fortunes of individ- 
uals and more to justice to the State. 


@ 


A significant instance 
of the spread of the 
“Texas Idea” in city 
government is to be found in Des Moines, 
lowa, which voted in June to- adopt a. 
charter modeled after the Galveston 

plan. From a government by a mayor . 
and ward aldermen the municipality will 
pass under the control of a board of five 
commissioners elected at large, one of 
whom shall be mayor. ‘The change will 
become effective next March. This 
political upheaval is the result of a tong, 
hard fight against inefficient management 
of city affairs. Des Moines, a town of 
perhaps 85,000 population, is the capital 
of the State, and the statehouse crowd and 
the politicians of the Polk County court- 
house combined with the city office hold- 
The 
consequence was a system that made for 
the interests of the politicians but neg- 
lected those of the municipality. If there 
was graft it was probably insignificant. 
But the city was given a slipshod admin- 
istration and mediocrity was at a pre- 
mium. Efforts to better affairs by elect- 
ing a Citizens’ ticket had proved futile. 
So it fell out that the people turned for 
relief to a scheme of government that 
offered centralization of authority and 
responsibility. James G. Berryhill, a 
public-spirited citizen with business in- 
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terests in Galveston, had become familiar 
with the commission plan of government 
there. ‘Two years ago he was called on 
to explain the system to the Des Moines 
Commercial club. As a result of that 
speech the club took up the matter and 
began a vigorous campaign under Mr. 
Berryhill’s leadership to obtain the neces- 
sary legislation from the State Legisla- 
ture. It was only after two years of 
constant effort in the face of repeated 
failures that success came. ‘The char- 
ter, which will be operative next year, 
embodies the essential features of the 
plan now in operation in Galveston and 
Houston. All of the business of the 
city is to be distributed between the five 
departments of public affairs, accounts 
and finances, public safety, streets and 
public improvements, and parks and 
public property. The mayor is consti- 
tuted superintendent of the department 
of public affairs. 


@ 

In several import- 
ant respects, how- 
ever, the Des 
Moines plan (which has already been 
partly outlined in The Outlook) differs 
from that in use in Texas. As finally 
adopted in June, its main provisions 
are these: In the first place, the officials 
are to be selected at a non-partisan 
primary. Any person may become a 
candidate by tiling a petition signed by 
twenty-five voters ten days before the 
primary. On the primary ballot the 
names of the candidates for Mayor are 
arranged alphabetically, without party 
emblem, and the voters are instructed 
to vote for one. ‘The names of the can- 
didates for Councilmen are arranged 
alphabetically also, with instructions to 
vote for four. At the regular election 
the two candidates for Mayor who re- 
ceived the highest number of votes go 
on the ballot. The eight aldermanic 
candidates receiving the highest number 
of votes are submitted in the same man- 
ner. The “recall” is another political 
experiment, first tried, it is believed, in 
Los Angeles. that is incorporated in the 
Des Moines charter. If the conduct of 
a member of the Council is distasteful 
to his constituents. a petition of twenty- 
five per cent. of the votes cast in the 
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next preceding election will compel him 
to become a candidate at a special elec- 
tion. If the incumbent is to retain office 
he must receive a plurality over any other 
candidate nominated by petition. The 
initiative and referendum are features of 
the Des Moines plan. Any proposed 
ordinance may be submitted to the 
Council by a petition signed by twenty- 
five per cent. of the electors. The 
Council may pass the ordinance without 
alteration within twenty days, or submit 
it to the people at a special election. 
The referendum works in much the 
same way. The people, by vote, may 
reject any ordinance passed by the 
Council. All franchise ordinances must 
be submitted to the people before they 
become effective. It has been said that 
the Des Moines plan has been adopted 
in order to obtain efficiency. It has 
been adopted also to secure democracy. 
Its provisions, the people think, will 
take away control from a small faction 
of the dominant party, and will put the 
authority in the hands of the voters 
themselves. 

@ ? ‘ 

Having settled 
the question of 
the gas lease 
for twenty years, as The Outlook has 
already reported, Mayor Reyburn’s ad- 
ministration has settled another import- 
ant question for the city of Philadelphia, 
that of the street railways. And it has 
settled it, apparently, for fifty years. 
The city government has passed a new 
ordinance and has made a new contract 
with the Rapid Transit Company. In 
return for the new terms which it has 
secured from the company, the city has 
repealed all previous agreements with 
the company, and with all its subsidiary 
companies. By this new arrangement 
the company is to pay the city five hun- 
dred thousand dollars a year for the first 
ten years, increasing the payments there- 
after by fifty thousand dollars every ten 
years until during the fifth decade it is 
to pay seven hundred thousand dollars a 
year. The city is allowed the right to 
choose two directors of the company. 
Some franchises, which the company 
does not want, are cancelled. The com. 
pany is required to establish a sinking 
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fund to extinguish at the ‘end of fifty 
years its present capital stock of thirty 
million dollars and to call in all unpaid 
installments on the stock. In return for 
these requirements the city abandons for 
fifty years its present right, estab-ished 
by ordinance fifty years ago, to purchase 
the railways at the original cost ; it does 
away with the car licenses, releases the 
company from the obligation to share in 
the paving of streets, and extends to the 
company certain valuable franchises. If 
at the end of fifty years the city wishes 
to purchase the property rights of the 
company, it must pay an amount equal 
to its capital stock of thirty million dol- 
lars, plus any additional capital stock 
issued with the consent of the city, and 
must take the property and rights sub- 
ject to all indebtedness. For the two 
directors, to whom the city is entitled, 
the Councils of Philadelphia have chosen, 
for one place. the president of the bank 
in which the Mayor is interested, and for 
the other place, one of the beneficiaries 
of the notorious “ midnight franchise ” 
of 1901. There is naturally a differ- 
ence of opinion as to the justice of this 
bargain. The company, it is hardly 


necessary to say, is delighted with it. 
One of the directors speaks of it asa 
‘Christian adjustment” as opposed to 


* suicidal controversy.”” On the other 
hand, a city party member of the coun- 
cil says of it: 

The street car rider will continue to con- 
tribute forty-one per cent. of each fare paid 
to a fund for the payment of inordinate divi- 
dends on the stock of corporations whose 
tangible property long ago went to the junk 
pile, whose only asset is the right given to it 
by the people to use certain streets, and which 
long ago ceased to have any part in the 
actual transportation of passengers for hire 
along the street railway lines of Philadelphia. 
It 1s not unfair to say that those citizens 
most interested in establishing efficient 
municipal government believe that in 
this arrangement the officials of Phila- 
delphia have failed to conserve properly 
the interests of the public. 


@ 


The new conven- 
tion signed at Seoul, 
the capital of Ko- 
rea, last week by the Ministers of the 
new Emperor, whose imperial seal is 
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also attached to the agreement. practi 
cally establishes a Japanese administra- 
tion through Japan's Resident-General. 
The form of a government under the 
Korean dynasty is maintained, but the 
consent or direction of the Japanese 
Resident-General must be had (as agreed 
in the articles of the new convention) : 
first, to all reform measures ; second. to 
the enactment of laws and the carrying 
out of administrative measures; third, 
in keeping separate the judicial admin- 
istration from other affairs; fourth, for 
the appointment or dismissal of Korean 
officials of high grade ; fifth, for all ap 
pointments to official positions ; sixth, 
to the engagement (apparently in any 
capacity) of any foreigner. It is an- 
nounced that the application of this 
very sweeping plan, under which the 
Resident-General must be consulted on 
practically every point of administra- 
tion, will go into effect slowly; and from 
Japanese sources the admission is made 
that there is a lack of competent 
Japanese officials available. It is to be 
hoped that the new administration will 
lay greater stress than has been iaid 
heretofore on the personal and property 
rights of individual Korean citizens. 
Nothing is more urgent than a proper 
and adequate organization of courts of 
justice. Such a system does not now 
exist, and, as we understand it, never 
has existed in Korea. The position of 
Japan in Korea is naturally a difficult 
one. If Korea had shown strength and 
courage as a nation. she might still have 
suffered because of Russian and Japa- 
nese jealousy over the encroachments of 
both and the desire of each to contro] 
Korea; but in that case, Japan might 
have been contented with a broad super. 
vision of Korean international affairs 
and with whatever steps were necessary 
to prevent Russian aggression. As it 
is, Korea can have no hope of persuad- 
ing or frightening Japan into abandon. 
ing the predominance granted to it by 
the Portsmouth treaty, and must face 
the problem of so acting as to obtain, 
perhaps with the assistance of friendly 
remonstrance by other nations if neces- 
sary, a good and just administration 
from the Japanese officials. At present 
it is probably true that the enormous 
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immigration of Japanese into Korean 
territory bas worked to the injury of 
Korean property holders, and that per- 
sonal rights of Koreans have been dis- 
regarded __[t is imperative for Japan to 
establish promptly a strong administra- 
tion which should have as one of its 
prime objects the protection of Korean 
nghts 
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There bave not been 
wanting, of late, signs 
5 that the English uni- 
versities were willing to turn from purely 
academica! and classical traditions. to 
recognize modern educational currents 
of thought. and even to show an interest 
in those things which concern the heart 
of England’s populace. Thus. the other 
day. at the same Commemoration at 
which our Mark Twain was so notably 
honored, among the recipients for the 
degree of D.C.L.. side by side with 
Prince Arthur of Connaught, with Pro- 
fessor Herkomer. with the Lord Chief 
Justice, and with other titled and dis- 
tinguished men, stood General Booth, 
the head of the Salvation Army. In 
presenting him with the degree the 
Chancellor neatly. but somewhat elab- 
orately, managed to translate ‘“Gen- 
eral of the Salvation Army,” as * animis 
repetundis exercitus imperator ac tux,” 
and in a far happier phrase described 
Genera! Boothas ‘the tender-hearted pro- 
tector ot the lowest classes of the people.” 
This recognition of work for the poor, 
and in the name of religion, by a fighter 
rather than a scholar, certainly goes to 
show that Oxford is alive to what is 
going on outside its own beautiful aca- 
demic groves So when, some time ago, 
The Outlook noted an appeal for a large 
fund to meet the pressing needs of Ox- 
ford, it will be remembered that Lord 
Curzon, the new Chancellor, especially 
named first of all among those needs the 
promotion of modern and _ scientific 
studies, and pointed out that until a 
large fund was raised the great gift of 
Cecil Rhodes was, in a way, a burden, 
because while the older scheme of 
studies must be kept up, this gift em- 
phasizes the instant necessity of giving 
the new-comers from all parts of the 
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world the best modern equipment and 
scientific training. One more interest- 
ing advance movement among the uni- 
versities is seen in the appearance last 
week of the first number of The Oxford 
and Cambridge Review, which aims to 
secure a common meeting-ground for 
discussion between the two great uni- 
versities, and to voice Oxford and Cam 
bridge opinion on other than purely 
academic functions. The new Review 
is notable for a charming paper on “ In 
trospective Literature,” by A C. Benson 
by the first of a series of articles on 
“The Religion of the Undergraduate,” 
from Mr. William Temple, and by the 
appearance of what is believed to be an 
heretofore unpublished essay, by John 
Stuart Mill, entitled ‘ On Social Free 
dom.” An attempt to accelerate the 
movement of the universities to adapt 
themselves to modern conditions came 
to the front during the week when the 
Bishop of Birmingham, in the House of 
Lords, appealed to the Government to 
appoint a commission on this subject. 
He contended that the, universities were 
now play-grounds for the sons of wealthy 
men toa far greater extent than ought to 
be tolerated. This brought out quick and 
sharp retorts from two brother bishops 
one of whom asserted that as far as Cam 
bridge was concerned the Bishop of 
Birmingham “had been asleep for five 
years, and was still sleeping.’ because 
Cambridge had already adapted itself to 
conditions of modern life. The Bishop 
of Oxford. while less assertive, also 
claimed ‘that great reforms had been 
made, and that his university was not at 
all unwilling to move forward and to meet 
new requirements. In other directions 
it has been urged that the universities 
ought to be richer and the colleges 
poorer ; that the undergraduates’ purses 
ought to be considered; and that, by a 
better system of finance, life at the uni- 
versities ought to be made simpler and 
cheaper for all. A_ significant fact is 
seen in letters from Oxford professors 
to the London Times upholding the pro- 
posal for a commission, and asserting 
that attempts to reform from within have 
again and again proved abortive, owing to 
the present university constitution, which 
can be changed only by Parliament. 
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The New York Sun 
not long ago re- 
ported an interest- 
ing social movement among the Catholics 
in Spain, and interpreted this movement 
as the result of the democratic and social 
ideas sown by Leo XIII., whose under- 
standing of modern conditions and sym- 
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pathy with modern movements would 


probably have given affairs in France a 
very different direction from that which 
they have received during the last few 
months. Much is expected in Spain from 
the young King, who has shown ability, 
tact, and force in dealing with the politi- 
_cal situation. The Prime Minister, Sefior 
Maura, is regarded as a man of states- 
manlike mind, a sincere Catholic, and 
open-minded toward the democratic 
movement of the time. The correspond- 
ent of the Sun attached great importance 
to recent measures taken by the Bishop 
of Madrid, who declares that the social 
question is one of pressing importance, 
“that the remedy lies in the social action 
of the priest, and that social studies con- 
tain the science and the art which teach 
how the remedy may be applied to the 
evil ;” and, in pursuance of his purpose to 
inform the Spanish priests concerning 
social questions, the Bishop has estab- 
lished a course of studies for the coming 
year focused upon the most pressing so- 
cial problems in the endeavor to use the 
resources of the Church for their solu- 
tion. The Bishop is of opinion that the 
study of ethical conditions involves a 
study of theology as “ the indispensable 
basis for any social study ;” that the 
Christian social law, the rights and duties 
of the individual, the relations of various 
organizations to one another and to the 
individual, must be studied in connection 
with the present legal order of society. 
The economic order can be understood 
only by knowledge of Christian political 
economy, which takes as the object of its 
investigation, not material in itself, butthe 
human activity which produces, shares, 
and consumes it; the economy which 
submits itself to morality and to law, and 
subordinates itself to the welfare of so- 
ciety. The social studies arranged by the 
Bishop to be carried on in the Madrid 
Seminary are divided into six courses, 
and the Bishop expresses the hope that 
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money may be secured sufficient to 
establish scholarships which will enable 
students who distinguish themselves in 
these studies to complete their education 
in Belgium or Germany. In his interest 
in social questions, according to this 
correspondent, the Bishop of Madrid !s 
not alone. Other bishops are endeavor- 
ing also to stimulate and regulate social 
action. In some dioceses centers have 
been organized where priests meet for 
instruction and training in social mat- 
ters, and a new Catholic magazine, 
started for the purpose of giving expres- 
sion to the interest in social questions, 
declares: “A veritable fever of propa- 
ganda has taken possession of Catho- 
lics . . . and a marked symptom of this 
ardor is the care taken by the Catholic 
press to treat social questions broadly.” 
In one large industrial center unions of 
working people have been organized 
under Catholic leadership, and a number 
of “agricultural syndicates ” have been 
organized in different parts of Spain. 
In a few months it is expected that the 
Province of Navarra will be covered by a 
network of rural banks and agricultural 
syndicates, to be followed later by a 
group of protective corporations which 
will in turn become powerful federations. 
Of course the value and significance of 
such a movement as this depends almost 
entirely on the personnel of the men 
who direct its policy; but that these 
questions should be considered at all in 
so reactionary a country as Spain isa 
very significant indication of the world- 
wide interest in industrial and social 
problems. 

& . 
We have received from 
the Macedonian-Thra- 
cian Society of America a copy of its 
protest ‘“‘ both to the Great Powers and 
to the Peoples of Europe and America ” 
against the persecutions of Greeks in 
Bulgaria and Oriental Rumelia. The 
facts stated in this protest may be sum- 
marized as follows: At the time of the 
Turco-Russian War the attention of the 
European Powers was called to the con- 
ditions in Bulgaria and Oriental Rumelia, 
or a part of ancient Thrace. These 
provinces were inhabited by a mixed 
population, including Bulgarians, Turks, 
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and Greeks. The Treaty of Berlin con- 
tained provisions definitely guarding 
their respective rights, such as the fol- 
lowing : 

In the localities where the Bulgarians are 
mixed with the Turks, Rumanians, Greeks, 
or other nationalities, the rights and interests 
of these populations will be carefully consid- 
ered in regard to elections and the elabora- 
tion of the organic statutes. 

Religious convictions shall not act as a 
motive for the exclusion from the enjoyment 
of civil or political rights, admission to public 
office or honors, or the exercise of various 
professions or industries in any locality 
whatever. 

The liberty to practice openly all creeds is 
assured to all subjects of Bulgaria, as well 
as to foreigners, and no impediment what- 
ever shall be put in the way of hierarchical 
organization of the various confessions, or 
their relation to their spiritual chiefs. 


Other more specific clauses were added 
to safeguard not only political and relig- 
ious rights, but the rights of person and 
property as well, and to secure to the 
different nationalities the use of their 
own language and to provide for the use 
of two or more languages in judicial pro- 
cedure wherever there was a considerable 
minority who did not use the language 
officially in use. The protest specifies 


a great number of violations of both the 


letter and the spirit of these provisions 
by the Bulgarian Government. For ex- 
ample: It collects heavy school taxes 
from the Greeks, but makes no allowances 
for the Greek schools. It requires the 
Greek children to attend the Bulgarian 
schools from the age of six to twelve. It 
requires all Greek children in the schools 
to spend so much time in learning the 
Bulgarian language that there is no time 
left for instruction in the Greek. It pro- 
hibits the importation of Greek news- 
papers. It has dismissed many officials 
from the public service for no other rea- 
son than that they were Greeks. It has 
directly or indirectly encouraged mobs 
against Greek ecclesiastics, Greek 
churches, Greek schools, and Greek 
hospitals. These have been in many 
instances pillaged and burned. Greek 
shops, Greek residences, and Greek 
newspaper offices have been destroyed 
in the same manner. And all this has 
been done in execution of a deliberate 
policy thus defined by a paper which the 
protest describes as “ the official organ” 
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of Bulgaria. “A single race must domi- 
nate in the Balkans—the Bulgarian race. 
For that reason both the Macedonian 
Hellenism and that of Oriental Rumelia 
must be annihilated and exterminated. 
. . . The catastrophe of the Hellenism 
should be the watchword of the Bulga- 
rians. . . . The struggle against Hellen- 
ism should begin even in the cradle. . . . 
Bulgarians, do not forget your duty.” 
The right to have person and property 
protected by the government, the right 
to worship God according to the dictates 
of one’s own conscience and to have 
the instruments, symbols, and officials 
of one’s chosen religion respected by 
those of different faiths; the right to 
have schools which are supported by the 
taxes of all the people equally open to 
all the people and carried on in the inter- 
est of all the people, are fundamental 
and elemental rights. They are not 
dependent on treaties. Their systematic 
and deliberate violation ought to arouse 
against those who violate them the indig- 
nation of the civilized world. And while 
America cannot, probably, take any offi- 
cial action concerning the wrongs which 
the Greeks are suffering in the Balkan 
Provinces, Americans may well express 
their condemnation of those wrongs and 
their sympathy with those who are suffer- 
ing from them. The Macedonian-Thra- 
cian Committee have ourhearty sympathy 
in their appeal to the peoples of Europe 
and America. 


@ 


sic tale A report has been received 
in pope from Prof. J. H. Breasted. 
head of the University 

of Chicago’s Egypt Exploration Ex- 
pedition, of a notable discovery— 
nothing less than the Temple of 
Ikhnaton, greatest of the Pharaohs, all 
knowledge of which had been lost to 
the world for centuries. Like many 
other notable finds, the discovery was 
made unexpectedly, as Professor 
Breasted at the time was not looking for 
the temple, whose sight even has so long 
been forgotten among men. The ruins 
of the temple, as well as those of the 
city around it, had been known to ex- 
plorers for many years; but they had 
not been identified with the name and 
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fame of the great heretic ruler, none 
of wkose monuments elsewhere have 
escaped destruction. The temple itself 
has always been known in modern times 
as that of Sesebi and is situated at the 
foot of the third cataract of the Nile, a 
few miles below the Kagliari rapids, on 
the west side of the river facing the great 
plain which stretches west across the 
sands to the distant hills which mark the 
border of the Sahara. ‘The region is a 
lonely, desolate one, and Professor 
Breasted, in a letter to the director of 
the University of Chicago Oriental 
Exploration Fund detailing his dis- 
covery, says that at the time he made 
his observations the air was so ob- 
scured by flying dust and sand that 
the horizon was never clearly visible. 
The discovery itself may be said to have 
been preparing for the fortunate dis- 
coverer for thirty-three centuries ; for the 
action of air, sun, and sand had been 
slowly making it possible, by detaching 
the stucco work which for so many cen- 
turies had concealed the facts as to the 
builder of the temple. In that dry, 


almost changeless climate the elements 
worked slowly ; but they at last revealed 


to an expert signs which set him to 
thinking and led to an examination 
which resulted in solving a noted prob- 
lem in Egyptology. Preceding explorers 
had been misled by the false stucco 
work which covered the inscriptions, and 
the columns had thus been converted 
into huge palimpsests in which the later 
work effectually concealed the traces by 
which at last the true character and origin 
of the temple were revealed. In erasing 
the inscriptions and reliefs and covering 
over and smoothing the surface with 
stucco work, the later sculptors suc- 
ceeded in their efforts until the elements 
themselves laid bare the fraud to the 
skilled interpreter of the past. The 
crumbling away of the stucco work en- 
abled Professor Breasted to catch a 
glimpse of the sun disks usually appear- 
ing in Ikhnaton’s adoration scenes. 
Further examination revealed the full 
outlines of Ikhnaton’s figure and also 
some of his titles which had been éither 
overlooked by the later sculptors or 
which théy had not deemed it necessary 
to erase. The discovery, as we have 
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said, is a notable addition to Egyptology, 
and the manner in which it was made 
adds to its interest. Patient and schol- 
arly investigators and explorers are 
slowly revealing, link by link, the long 
chain of historical evidence which car- 
ries back to the dawn of history and 
throws new light on the wonderful past 
of the land of the Pharaohs. 


@ 


During the last month or so 
the planet Mars has been 
the center of interest to 
all who take note of the skies at night. 
The planet which, perhaps on account 
of its fiery red color, was first named 
for the God of War, and was represented 
by Dante in his system of the universe 
as the home of the souls of valiant 
crusaders who fell battling for the Cross, 
now attracts special attention in the 
southwestern heavens, even from the 
casual observer, on account of its un- 
usual brilliancy. ‘This added brightness 
arises from the fact that it reached 
opposition on the sixth of July and 
was nearest the earth on the twelfth, at 
which time it was distant only about 
thirty-eight million miles. The chief 
interest in’ Mars at this season of its 
nearest approach to the earth lies in the 
opportunity it affords to astronomers to 
study it and photograph it in reference 
to its so-called canals. The fact, also, 
that at the recent opposition, contrary 
to its usual position, it presented the 
South Pole to view adds to the interest of 
astronomers who have thus been enabled 
to study more favorably than at other 
times the southern hemisphere of the 
planet which in its axis of rotation, its 
moons, its seasons, and other similarities 
affords the nearest parallel to the earth 
among all the planets. These facts also 
have led some astronomers to believe 
Mars is perhaps the only one of the 
planets which is possible of habitation 
to human beings such as ourselves. As 
the South Pole is now turned toward the 
sun, it is now summer in the southern 
hemisphere of Mars, and the rapid melt- 
ing of its great ice cap and polar snows 
has been carefully noted and _photo- 
graphed at the observatory at Flagstaff, 
Arizona, by Professor Percival Lowell 
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and his assistants. When the warm 
weather first began to affect the ice cap 
it extended more than forty-five degrees 
from the Pole or, in other words, cov- 
ered an arc on the planet’s surface of 
more than one hundred degrees. Ac- 
cording to the observations made at 
Flagstaff, this cap of snow and ice shrank 
at the rate of about a degree a week, 
and the dark border where the melting 
took place was clearly defined. As 
astronomers have been patiently waiting 
for about thirty years for the present 
favorable opposition, they have naturally 
made careful preparations for observing 
it under these special conditions. At 
the Flagstaff observatory, 7,250 feet 
above the level of the sea, where the air 
is dry and conditions are extremely 
. favorable, the preparations were natur- 
ally greatest, and the long-awaited oppo- 
sition was carefully observed and many 
photographs taken. The results of these 
observations have not been made known 
in full as yet, but Professor Lowell has, 
it is reported, already ascertained much 
of interest, especially in regard to the 
southern hemisphere. He has also been 
able to photograph two canals even be- 
fore the actual opposition, and astrono- 
mers, as well as people generally, will 
watch with interest his announcements 
when made in full. A special expedi- 
tion was also sent to the Andes, where 
conditions are perhaps even more favor- 
able than at Flagstaff, and a cable re- 
ceived from Professor Todd recently 
announced the successful photographing 
of the canals at that station. When the 
results of observations, both at Flag- 
staff and at the Andean station, are 
made known, it seems probable that a 
considerable addition to our knowledge 
of the first of the superior planets will be 
at hand, though as to whether any un- 
doubted evidence of human life upon 
the planet will be forthcoming may 
well be doubted. On this subject Pro- 
fessor Pickering is quoted as saying: 
“IT do not say that Mars is not inhabited; 
I only say that I regard the chances of 
our ever knowing almost infinitesimal.” 
Professor Lowell’s views will be found 
in an interesting article in The Outlook 
of April 13 last and in his lately pub- 
lished book on Mars, 
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The United States Army 
has taken up, in a practi- 
cal and persistent way, 
military ballooning, although there is still 
a difference of opinion about it as a 
means of observation in the zone of sol- 
dierly activity. ‘This work comes under 
the Army Signal Corps, than which there 
is no more alert, energetic and enterpris- 
ing branch of the military establishment. 
The Chief Signal Officer, Brigadier- 
General James Allen, is a man of ex- 
perience in signal corps work, and one 
who appreciates the varied needs of the 
system of transmitting information, 
whether in the United States, Alaska, the 
Philippines, or, for the present, in Cuba. 
The work of signalling has developed 
wonderfully since the old times, when the 
flag was used by day and the torch by 
night. There are all sorts of devices, such 
as the rocket, the heliograph, and the flash- 
lantern, while electricity, with the mod- 
ern appliances of portability, has added 
to the system such remarkable features 
as the field telephone and telegraph and 
the wireless telegraphy. Naturally, the 
Signal Corps has developed these various 
agencies of communication in preference 
to the balloon. Moreover, they have not 
had the advantage of a special fund for 
experimentation such as is at the disposal 
of foreign armies, where, in some cases, 
notably in Germany, there are maintained 
balloon parks for secret trials and tests in 
these military zronautics. But General 
Allen hasassigned an energetic and coura- 
geous young signal corps officer, Cap- 
tain Charles DeF. Chandler, to the duty 
of ballooning, and that officer has made 
several trips with the balloonists in order 
to study the upper currents and observe 
the efficacy of observation from great 
heights. The Government recently pur- 
chased of a New York firm the largest 
balloon which was ever made in this 
country, and this was tested recently in 
Washington and accepted. Captain 
Chandler made the voyage from Wash- 
ington to Harrisburg, leaving the Na- 
tional capital on June 4, at 1.15 P. M., 
the landing being effected at 5.45 the 
same afternoon. The distance travelled 
was 103.8 miles, or at an average rate of 
35 miles anhour. Enthusiastic balloon- 
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play an important part as a means of 
observation; others look upon _bal- 
looning as a fad, and regard the balloon 
itself as of little practical value, since its 
direction cannot be controlled, and it 
may not be possible to cover the terri- 
tory occupied by the enemy in a way 
that will permit accurate observation. 
Then, of course, there will be the diffi- 
culty in getting the results of such obser- 
vation back to headquarters in time to 
be of any value. " 
& 

However this may be, the 
Army Signal Corps will 
continue its experiments 
on a scale which has never been equaled 
before in this country. There are sev- 
eral balloons at the signal corps depot 
in Omaha, and during the present sum- 
mer there will be experimental employ- 
ment of the balloon trains in order to 
test the efficiency of such vehicles and 
afford the necessary instruction to the 
balloonists. There is being built at 
Omaha a plant which will generate hydro- 
gen gas by a new system in which steam 
and iron filings are employed, and it is 
believed that the gas can be produced even 
more cheaply than illuminating gas is at 
present. The present cost of hydrogen, 
when made by the cheapest of the sys- 
tems employed, is about twice that of 
illuminating gas. When the plant is 
ready for use, a balloon now awaiting trial 
at Fort Omaha will be put into the air. 
This balloon displaces 15,000 cubic feet. 
The balloon recently tested in a flight 
made from Washington requires 78,000 
cubic feet of gas. Illuminating gas was 
used when the total amount lifted, in- 
cluding the balloon, three passengers, 
paraphernalia, ballast, etc., was 2,402 
pounds. If hydrogen gas had been em- 
ployed, the lifting power of the balloon 
would have been about 5,500 pounds, or 
over twice as much. Captain Chandler 
on his recent trip took photographs from 
the balloon as it had risen from Wash- 
ington. These’photographs were taken 
with an ordinary camera, and give some 
idea of this sort of record of the enemy’s 
country to be obtained under such cir- 
cumstances. ‘The War Department has 
purchased abroad an instrument known 
as the telephotcamera, which is said to 
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mark a new departure in the art of tele- 
photography. It will be possible to make 
an enlargement six times by using a 
camera no larger than the ordinary one, 
so that there is a practical lessening of 
the effect of distance and a correspond- 
ingly greater clearness in the picture 
taken. 
: @ 

The Acquittal _ Ps eee of William 
of Epon , aywood at Boisé, 

Idaho, excites little sur- 
prise. During the many hours of the 
jury’s deliberation public opinion varied 
between the likelihood of disagreement 
and acquittal; few thought a verdict of 
guilty likely. One juryman after the 
trial expressed the feeling of most of the 
others in saying that there was nothing 
against the accused but inference and 
suspicion. The judge’s charge warned 
the jury against accepting Orchard’s 
single word as convincing, but the gen- 
eral detestation of the most abandoned 
criminal of modern times made this 
unnecessary. ‘The theory of the State 
from the first has been that Haywood 
was the brains and Orchard the 
hand of this atrocious murder; and, 
thus holding, the State had every right 
to employ the confession of Orchard 
against the man it regarded as the more 
intelligent and therefore more guilty 
conspirator. But the law wisely requires 
that an accused man’s life shall not be 
forfeited on the evidence of a guilty ac- 
complice unless it be corroborated from 
other sources. This additional testimony 
must not merely verify some details of a 
confession, but must bear on the essential 
evidence of guilt, so that the whole body 
of proof shall make a chain of such sig- 
nificant circumstances as to convince an 
intelligent juror beyond question that the 
charge is true. Circumstantial evidence 
must be complete, must be something 
more than suspicious circumstances. 
Those who have watched the Haywood 
case carefully agree that Orchard’s story 
was not seriously shaken; that the de- 
fense failed entirely in some of its impor- 
tant assertions—such as that Orchard 
hated Steunenberg personally because 
the latter’s act forced Orchard to sell a 
mine which would have made him rich, 
the fact being that the mine had been 
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sold long before this reason could have 
operated. It is also true that there was 
some evidence that Haywood had sent 
money to Orchard, had known of his 
being near the scene of the murder, had 
helped deceive Orchard’s wife as to his 
whereabouts. Were these and other 
minor matters clear proof of guilt 
when joined to Orchard’s flat asser- 
tion? The jury thought not. Great 
latitude was given both sides to prove 
a conspiracy ; the State tried to show 
that this was one of a great num- 
ber of crimes of violence intended to 
terrorize mine-owners and_ intimidate 
non-union men; the defense to show 
that mine-owners and detectives and 
“gun men” had incited violence in 
order to arouse sentiment against the 
Federation. ‘The impassioned and emo- 
tional plea of Mr. Darrow, of Haywood’s 
counsel, failed, we think, to convince 
either the jury or the country that the 
cause of the accused was the cause of 
erganized labor. Senator Borah, who 
delivered an extremely able and, as a 
rule, calm address for the State, was 
right when he said that “the only 
safety of the laboring man is the 
integrity of the Government under 
which he has lived and _ prospered.” 
The judge’s charge did much to em- 
phasize the fact that the issue was not 
one of capitalist against labor or class 
against class. 


® 
Aunt Patience 


In the absence abroad of the editor- 
in-chief of The Outlook, his colleagues 
for once break the bonds of imper- 
sonal journalism to record here their 
sorrow in the sorrow that has been 
heavily laid upon him. Mrs. “Lyman 
Abbott, who for almost fifty years bore 
the same burdens that he bore, and 
redoubled all his experiences of joy by 
her rare sympathy and mental and spir- 
itual resources, died in Hildesheim, 
Germany, on July 19. There are doubt- 
less many readers of The Outlook to 
whom this news will beara sense of per- 
sonal bereavement when they learn that 
Mrs. Abbott was the counselor and 
friend who wrote to them, through the 
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columns of this journal—then The Chris- 
tian Union—-under the name of Aunt 
Patience. ‘Those who once were her 
“nephews and nieces” will recall the 
simple happiness derived from her cor- 
respondence with them, and will perhaps 
be able to ascribe some of their own faith 
and wisdom to her influence. 

Abby Frances Hamlin Abbott was born 
in Waterford, Maine. She wasaniece of 
Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, the great missionary 
to Turkey and*founder of Robert Col- 
lege, and a first cousin once removed of 
Hannibal Hamlin, Vice-President of the 
United States. If she had lived through 
next October, she would have completed 
her seventieth year and would have 
celebrated with her husband her golden 
wedding. 

Wise orderer of her household, skillful 
trainer of children, gracious dispenser of 
hospitality, preserver of the youthful 
spirit in herself and others, patient par- 
ticipant in many undertakings for social 
amelioration, practical believer, in the 
democracy as well as the inviolability of 
friendship, she interpreted in modern 
terms, by her life, with singular literal- 
ness, the womanly ideal set forth in the 
closing verses of the ancient Book of 
Proverbs. 


@ 


The National Forest 
Policy 


Now and then from the West come 
protests and complaints against the 
policy under which the National forests 
are managed. Some of these are made 
in good faith, and should be met with 
a clear statement of just what the Na- 
tional forest policy is and how it is 
being carried out; others are the result 
of knowledge that the theft of timber, 
land, and minerals, and monopoly of 
the range, will no longer be permitted. 
Much of the honest opposition to the 
creation of National forests comes from 
a wrong idea of their purpose and use. 
They are the first outcome of a general 
policy that is slowly taking shape in the 
public mind—the conviction that our 
natural resources, forests, waterways, 
and land, are put here to be used in a 
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definite way, and that this use must be 
open to all alike. 

National forests are created to insure 
to the home-builder and to home indus- 
tries a perpetual supply of timber, to 
preserve the forest cover on watersheds 
and so to insure a steady and constant 
streamflow, and to make certain the fair 
and lawful use of forest and range. 
They are open to all persons, with the 
sole restriction that their permanent 
resources shall be used in such a way 
that they will not become exhausted, but 
will remain for the use of others in 
the future development of the Nation. 
The wise use of all their resources— 
timber, water, land, minerals, and range— 
is encouraged in every way. ‘The chief 
aim of their administration is to make 
them large factors in the upbuilding of 
the West and in the permanent wealth of 
the entire country. 

Perhaps the chief objection urged 
against National forests is that their cre- 
ation locks up the resources of the region, 
checks industry, and prohibits settle- 
ment. As a matter of fact, exactly the 
opposite is true. All resources of the 
National forests are open to use. Com- 
mercial enterprises are welcome. Stores, 
hotels, power plants, and mills can be 
erected and operated without unneces- 
sary restrictions. Prospectorsand miners 
are free to travel over a forest, and ex- 
plore, locate, and develop claims exactly 
as they would anywhere on the public 
domain. If it is necessary to include 
“small areas of agricultural land within a 
National forest, home-seekers can select 
any of it, have it listed, build their houses 
and barns, patent it, and have it always 
fora home. The range within the for- 
ests is grazed by all kinds of stock. 
Appropriation of water is entirely a State 
affair, and the creation of a National 
forest affects it in no way whatever. In 
every case the chief conditions placed 
upon these uses are that they must be 
for the best interests of all concerned, 
and must conform to the law. Mining 
claims cannot be taken up simply for the 
timber on them. To enter agricultural 
land and patent it, the claimant must 
take the land for a home, not for other 
purposes. Users of the range must 
graze their stock only on that part to 
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which they have the best right ; the large 
owner cannot crowd out the small one. 
These conditions cannot hinder develop- 
ment, but are necessary for it in its true 
sense. 

Thus National forests in no way act 
as a wall around the resources of a 
region. Nor have persons who obey the 
laws anything to fear from them. Though 
they touch in one place or another the 
activities of a majority of the people of 
the West, they are first of all for the 
home-builder. Timber is always on hand 
for his needs, he is certain of a steady 
supply of water, his stock is assured of 
grazing ground, while the Government 
protects the forest from fire, which other- 
wise might menace his property or even 
his life. Upon the home-builder depends 
the future of the West, and by helping 
him, more than in any other way, the 
National forests assist in the best devel- 
opment of the regions in which they lie. 

Strong protests have in some cases 
been made against the charge for permits 
to graze stock on National forests and 
for other special uses. The principle 
upon which a fee is charged is quite 
clear, and is as old as our form of gov- 
ernment. The National forests are not 
the exclusive property of those who use 
them. ‘They belong to all the people, 
who should derive some direct benefit 
from their use. The cost of the force of 
men who protect the forests from fire 
and trespass and who see that the 
resources are used in the right way, as 
well as all other expenses connected with 
the forest management, is borne by the 
people as a whole. It is only reasonable, 
then, since the forests belong to the peo- 
ple, and since they pay for their main- 
tenance, that the comparatively few 
persons who have full access to their 
resources should pay areagonable amount 
for what they get. Fees are in no way 
excessive. They merely balance the 
added benefits which National forests 
give their users. The very best answer 
to the charge that fees are in any way 
prohibitive upon users of the forests is 
the number of applications for permits, 
which this year is greater than ever be- 
fore, and more than some of the forests 
are able to, accommodate. 

Some complaint has been made that 
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National forests withdraw a great deal 
of land from taxation. It is true that 
the National Government pays no taxes. 
In their place, however, it pays each 
year to the counties in which the forests 
are located ten per cent. of all receipts 
from the sale of timber, use of range, 
and other uses. So large was it certain 
that the counties’ revenue from this 
source would become that Congress pro- 
vided that the amount paid in any one 
year should not exceed forty per cent. 
of the counties’ tax receipts from other 
sources. Few can well claim, then, that 
the counties would have been benefited 
in any way as well had the National for- 
ests not been created. 

To conserve the natural resources of 
the Nation is absolutely essential if it is 
to have a high future. To prevent vast 
areas of the public domain from falling 
into the hands of corporations or indi- 
viduals with large resources is the one 
way to make sure that the future inhab- 
itants of the West shall be freeholders 
and not tenants. The best development 
of a region is brought about when all its 
land is put to those uses to which it is 
best adapted. These are principles 
which each day are coming to be more 
fully recognized as true. Upon them 
the National forest policy is based. 


@ 


In This Present W orld 


When Jesus bade his disciples to lay 
up their treasures in heaven, did he 
mean, as so many have imagined, that 
they were to withdraw from the life of 
men, that they were to forget the present 
and the past, that they were to put away 
from themselves their love of kindred, 
of friends, of the beauty of this world,and 
live for a vague, unimaginable reward in 
a world to come? His whole life makes 
it clear that he meant nothing of the 
sort. No man ever lived in the world 
about him as intensely as did he. His 
last words revealed His love for his 
Mother and for his friend. His teach- 
ings abound in delight in the visible 
world. 

To him heaven was not a place, a 
distant star, a hidden world to which 
some day he would return. Heaven was 
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a kind of life, as truly present as future, 
:} real now as after death. The king- 
dom of heaven was the domination of 
this kind of life over the minds and 
hearts of men. The kingdom of heaven 
is the kingdom of God, the victory of 
the spirit of God in human life; to use 
Paul’s phrase, “righteousness, and peace, 
and joy in the Holy Ghost.” ‘Tolay up 
treasures in heaven is to prize those 
things that will endure when this spirit 
will rule in the world. 

By this truth we may test all our ex- 
periences. The man who does his daily 
task just to secure that which perishes 
with the using is laying up treasures 
upon earth. His neighbor, who may be 
engaged in the same kind of business, 
but is intent on making that business a 
means of genuine service, is laying up 
treasure in heaven. ‘There is nothing 
magical or mystical in this. It is not as 
if, with every good deed done by a man 
on earth, some angel in a distant star 
deposited so much merit to his account. 
It is rather as natural as the operation 
of any physical law. The purpose, the 
intent, the will of a man determines the 
character of his deeds as truly as the 
kind of seed determines the kind of 
plant which it will engender. In the 
buying and selling of merchandise, in 
the bearing of burdens, the carrying of 
products, the healing of diseases, the 
pleading of cases, the hard labor of the 
hands, men can, if they will, increase 
the wealth that cannot perish. So we 
may bring to the test of this truth our 
business, our friendships, our study, our 
part in the life of the community and 
the nation. If we had, instead of the 
conception of heaven as a place, the 
sense of heaven as a kind of life, we 
should find every act of our lives trans- 
formed. 

One reason why we feel so bitterly the 
absence of those whom we call dead is 
that we believe so little in the nearness 
of heaven. If we understood that they 


had passed simply from a life in which 
heaven was but partially regnant, to a 
life in which heaven was unresisted, our 
grief would be robbed of its bitterness. 
If we understood this, we should realize 
that we could, by our lives, bring heaven 
and them nearer. If we understood this, 
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we should not lose at all our love of life ; 
we would rather hear as from the invis- 
ible choir a summons to make of this 
world at least a place that might be 
called the environs of heaven, if not, as 
yet, heaven itself. 

The word that comes to us from Christ 
and from all others who have conquered 
death bids us keep alive the spirit of 
happy interest and faith in this present 
life ; for it assures us that this life should 
not—and some day will not—be essen- 
tially different from the life of the world 
to come. 


® 


Truth and Character 


It has been well said that in this stage 
of life truth is given to men not to 
answer their questions or satisfy their 
curiosity, but as means of growth; this 
is what lay behind Lessing’s oft-quoted 
declaration that if truth were held out to 
him in one hand and the pursuit of truth 
in another, he would choose the pursuit 
rather than the full and final attainment. 
Truth comes to men as fast as it can be 
turned into character ; it is not disclosed 
or revealed in order that perfect systems 
may be framed. We are not here to 
master all the secrets of the universe and 
pass judgment on its structure and ends 
any more than children are in school to 
decide fundamental questions of ethics 
and economics; we are here, as children 
are in school, to learn the lessons set for 
our instruction and do the work laid 
upon us. The most learned Brahmin 
may say ten thousand times, “ I am God,” 
but he remains at the end of his self- 
deification what he was at the beginning, 
the child of the Infinite, born into a 
world which he did not create, sur- 
rounded by mysteries which he cannot 
penetrate, living under laws which he 
did not frame. 

The flood of knowledge which has 
changed the aspect and nature of the 
universe for men has only shown more 
clearly the vast disparity -between the 
power of man and the immeasurable 
forces which play about and through him. 
In every direction intelligence, skill and 
that patience which is the noblest char- 
acteristic of science, are tirelessly dis- 
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covering, exploring, organizing the out- 
lying regions of knowledge, as two hun- 
dred years ago adventurous spirits were 
pushing their way into far-off parts of 
the earth and doubling its capacity for 
giving the race room and food and play 
for all its energies of mind and body. 
The story of discovery in religion, 
science, art, geography, navigation, gov- 
ernment, the industries, is the very heart 
of history ; and has laid the deep foun- 
dations of that new approach to the 
Infinite which Dr. Gordon has sketched 
so reverently and convincingly in his 
recent volume, “ Through Man To God.” 
This epic of the adventures of the 
human spirit on its great journey God- 
ward has destroyed the lone con- 
ception of the nature and dignity of 
man once widely held by Christians. 
A theology which began’ with 
sin and worked back to God—like 
a theory of government which should 
begin with the penitentiary and work 
back to the great principles of social 
organization—could have no truer vis- 
ion of the children of God and the broth- 
ers of Christ than that in which they 
appeared not in an ascending spiritual 
order, but as “worms of the dust.” 
The terrible way of the Cross up which 
men have climbed from the cares in which 
they once lived, through all possible 
tragedies of toil, agony, and, at times, 
despair, lies like a line of light across 
the map of history. All manner of evil 
deeds have been done on the journey 
and all manner of baseness and brutality 
have marked its course; but no man of 
all the host who have gone through 
this mighty travail of soul started of 
his own will; none was ever consulted 
as to the route he would take or the 
dangers he would encounter; the door 
for all has been opened by an unseen 
hand, the path marked by an invisible 
power, the conditions imposed by an un- 
seen authority. ‘To every man who has 
made the journey there have come great 
labors, terrible dangers, heart-breaking 
sorrows. If men had been “worms of 
the dust” they would have been so 
involved with their environment, so much 
a part of the substance in which they 
lived, that what we call life would have 
been for them a little glow of conscious- 
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ness and. then the night. The anguish 
of the great adventure has come from 
the divine relationships of the traveler, 
from the capacity of a spirit to suffer in 
the imprisonment of a body, from the 
incurable sense of loneliness and home- 
sickness of a child longing for the light 
and love of the Father’s house and pres- 
ence. And this likeness of man to God 
has involved mutuality of relationship be- 
tween the human and the divine. ‘To 
bring children into the world is not only 
to acquire a right to reverence and 
obedience; it is also to assume great 
responsibilities, to accept great duties. 
The fact that men are made in the image 
of God carries with it that divine neces- 
sity of light, love, truth, which brought 
Christ into the world to reveal to those 
whom the Father had made the heart 
and purpose of the Father. 

In this salvation of men from their 
lower by revealing their higher selves, 
this disclosure of the divine relationship 
to- the traveler on his mysterious journey, 
knowledge plays a great part; the pur- 
suit and the possession of it are the joy 
and satisfaction of the hour, the stimu- 
lus and inspiration of the search. That 
this revelation is partial and incomplete 
is no more baffling and discouraging than 
that knowledge of a new country should 
come slowly ard ina fragmentary way 
to those who are pressing on into its 
heart. The supreme matter for us is 
not the acquisition of knowledge for. the 
gratification of our interest or curiosity, 
but the making of the journey with in- 
telligence, courage, and strength. We 
ask many questions by the way to which 
no answer is made; but we know all 
that is necessary to keep us on the path 
and to bring us in safety to the end of 
sur seeking after God. ‘The lesson of 
patient humility is learned most thor- 
oughly by those whose greatness of 
nature and mind give them clear sight 
of the narrowness of the way on which 
the light falls and the immeasurable 
space on either side which is shrouded 
in mystery. It is the ignorant who make 
a show of knowledge ; the wise are glad 
to wait silently on the coming of that 
truth which touches us only when 
we are ready to give it room in our 
lives. 
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The Spectator 


The Spectator whooped like a boy, so 
pleased was he with his invitation to join 
what was left of his family clan in a re- 
union at the old farm. He had been 
wishing for a full bath in solitude, and 
where should he find it if not at the old 
farm, even with the youngsters of the 
clan much in evidence? ‘“ Weare going 
to bury ourselves ‘back of Mayfield 
mountains’ for a week,” ran the bid- 
ding, “in that nook at the foot of Hon- 
est Hill that you once thought the center 
of the universe. -Try re-living your boy- 
hood with us and let us see what it will 
do for our souls.” 


® 


The old farm was “up State,” well to 
the north. The Spectator had not seen 
it since that morning when he looked 
back from the top of Honest Hill for a 
last glimpse of his mother in the door of 
the low house watching his going forth 
into the world. He had felt he could 
never go back to the homestead deso- 
lated by her death, and by many changes, 
and for over thirty years he had not been 
within miles of the locality. The old 
house had degenerated under a long dis- 
pensation of foreigner tenantry, and 
finally it had been abandoned, “ its sash- 
less windows,” as one of the clan had 
written, “‘ most like the eyes of a skull— 
no wonder it is said to be haunted.” 
The remote cross-road was nearly oblit- 
erated; the nearest railway station was 
miles away. ‘Thena stranded speculator 
of the clan had picked it up for a song, 
and lo! his prosperity in poultry, bees, 
and squabs, in a fine creamery, and in the 
raising of Shetland ponies, had inspired 
and was bringing to pass this family 
reunion, 


@ 


On his journey to the meet the Spec- 
tator pondered much upon the contrast 
between his life as a back-country boy, 
and those of the youngsters he was soon 
to meet, made possible because their 
fathers and mothers, through depriva- 
tion and hardships, had gained momen- 
tum for achievement that had been the 
carrying force for their descendants as 
well, But what a well-spring of poetry and 
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romance that barren old farm had been 
for the children raise upon it; and how 
little in comparisca, in the way of foetry- 
feed (to quote a term of his grand- 
mother’s), their town-reared progeny 
had been given to browse upon. Yes, 
new poets ‘were scarce; they would be 
scarcer as the solitudes disappeared. 
Ner did he forget the possibilities 
afforded for complete isolation in a sky- 
scraper in the heart of New York. But 
as an incubator for poets the sky-scraper 
was a failure, he knew only too well. 
The old farm had been a poem in itself. 
He could believe the report that it was 
haunted! Giles, the country pedlar, 
was no longer its main link with the 
world—and what could the new farm 
give to fill the place of Giles? The 
mail-order catalogue, the rural delivery, 
the telephone, the bicycle, had crowded 
out the old type of country pedlar; and 
how much poetry was there in what had 
taken his place? If the Spectator were 
a story-writer he would see that the 
country pedlar of his childhood was 
fictionized ; he is a type of our early 
civilization, already as extinct as the 
dodo. 


& 


It was late of a dark night that the 
Spectator reached the old house, nor was 
he thankful for the electric light that re- 
vealed a fine forte cochére. It was a 
little lantern that his mother used to hang 
at the sagging gate when he was out late 
that he had missed—such a hungry boy, 
after a four mile bareback ride for the 
mail, bareheaded and barefooted, if it 
was summer, chilled to the bone with 
floundering through drifts if it was win- 
ter. He had plotted to arrive after dark 
when everyone would be in bed; disillu- 
sion should be postponed until after a 
night’s sleep under the ancient roof. If 
red tiles there were in place of mossy 
grey shingles, he didn’t care to see them 
to begin with. He could find the room 
assigned him easily enough, even shut. 
ting his eyes as he did so—-the big 
north chamber, a veritable cave of the 
winds in his boyhood, the winter’s store 
of mince pies kept frozen on its mantel 
shelf. Steam heat and a call-bell, break- 
fast at eight—and in his room if he 
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wished! There were the high-posted bed- 
stead—and the spindle-legged dresser, 
but the feather beds, like the frozen pies, 
had disappeared. 


® 


Straight into the Spectator’s dream 
drove Giles the Pedlar. “Why of 
course I know you; you haven’t changed 
one bit ”’—the voice seemingly was out- 
side the room. Yes; it came from the 
top of Honest Hill with all the farm 
sounds of a Spring morning; and there 
was Giles, and there was a freckled, 
towheaded boy with patched trousers 
hanging from one “gallus.” Giles sat 
high up on the seat of his ark-like wagon, 
and he reached down a knotted hand 
which the boy gripped fast, and was 
pulled up over the wheel. The pedlar 
was “so glad ter see him;” “sich a lot 
of things as he had to show him ”— 
digging deep into bulging pockets full 
as of old with apples, spruce gum, win- 
tergreen, everything a boy could hanker 
for; at last bringing forth a big root of 
sassafras and atwig of birch. ‘“Couldn’t 
get heah no sooner, Sonny. They had 
to hev a lot of weddin’ fixins at the 
Holler; sent me back for’em. But I’ve 
gotten a new hat for ye, Sonny—and 
shoes—” holding up rare beauties, red 
soles with wooden pegs. No, he hadn’t 
forgotten the grandmother’s best Scotch 
snuff, the new tobacco pipes, the blue 
jean, calico, sticking salve, pills, God- 
frey’s cordial for the baby, horse lini- 
ment, new milk pans, a yard of ribbon, 
the artificial flowers, and the trinkety 
breastpin. Again the Spectator helped 
Giles in carrying his treasures into the 
big kitchen, and in spreading them out 
for exhibition, gazing his full, with the 
same old longing forthe things denied him 
—for one of those fine jack-knives anda 
decorated slate pencil were seemingly all 
he needed to make his happiness complete 
after the difficulty of deciding between a 
peppermint heart anda stick of licorice 
had been mastered. The way Giles han- 
dled his steelyards and yardstick thrilled 
the Spectator’s heart as of old—but noth- 
ing like as muchasdid the sight of the old 
buckskin money-bag, heavy with coin, 
hung during trade from the pedlar’s 
neck; for had not the gory, folk-lore 








stories he had heard from hired men and 
hired girls invested that money-bag with 
awesome possibilities ? It was the money- 
bags of peddlers that had led robbers to 
murder them in the way they did. What 
a brave man Giles was to drive alone 
through the woods after dark. Believing 
in the heroism of Sir Galahad had been 
easy after that. The Spectator was 
struggling to admonish his hero by a 
recitation of “If yer don’t watch out,” 
when hilarious voices at the telephone 
in the hall below landed him on his pil- 
low again— Those polo shin-guards 
didn’t come last night; see they’re here by 
noon sharp ”—and Giles was gone. 
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An hour yet before breakfast. Would 
Giles come back in another dream? 
Plainly, if the Spectator was to experience 
anything like re-living his past in the 
old house, then and there in half-awake 
dreaming was the place for it. He was 
not sorry that dressing by candle light 
was not revived for the reunion, nor a 
turning out of the boys to water the 
stock, nor did he regret that the whole 
house was not filled with the smell of 
sausage and buckwheats. Yes, Giles 
came back and spread before the 
Spectator a lot of penny primers, tiny 
leaflets—such glory of brightest colors 
as their covers made! ‘The hoarded 
copper cent, earned by learning by 
heart, “Chained in the market place 
he stood,” declaimed in the evening to 
the swallows in the hay-loft, was to be 
invested, and the first book bought by 
the Spectator surely was-something to 
remember. Shutting his eyes tight the 
Spectator snatched at random and sped 
to the hay-loft to enjoy his prize. Alas! 
it turned out to be the story printed on 
his Sabbath-day handkerchief, “ Why, 
Phebe, are you come so soon?” a fore- 
taste of later purchases in books. 
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And not one of those college boys had 
brought an ode for the occasion; nor 
could any one of them be induced to 
serve up something impromptu—not 
even a limerick. ‘Their heads were full 
of polo; they were actually afraid the 
noon-time dinner would be so prolonged 
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that getting off on their ponies before 
two would be difficult. For lack of an 
ode somebody must make a few remarks 
over the cider and doughnuts with which 
the old-fashioned dinner closed; and 
under the stress of emergency the Spec- 
tator told his ghost story of Giles the 
Peddler—its ‘Finally, brethren” in- 
tended to impress the youngsters with 
the fact that the fullness of their lives 
had a source in the stern deprivation of 
their forebears ; that the grim isolation 
of the old farm had been a well-spring 
of romance, an inspiration for poetical 
natures that had never developed in 
luxury. He had scarcely finished when, 
at a signal from the leader of the polo 
team, there was an outburst of voices 
reciting, and most impressively, 

The world is too much with us; late and 

soon. 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our 
powers. 

Then with their college yell they were 
off, the old boys watching them, and the 
tally-ho full of pretty girls following in 
their wake. 
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“You see, Cousin Spectator,” said 
that one of the grandmothers who as a 
girl had written verses as near like to 
those of Mrs. Sigourney as she could, 
“if they don’t try to write poetry, they 
can render the best of it as it should be. 
That was better than any ode upon this 
occasion.” 
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“ But what are we coming to?” came 
in awesome whispers from the retired 
parson of the clan. ‘To think that this 
reunion should have broken up with a 
college yell instead of a season of prayer.” 
“Didn’t you catch the prayer of that 
sonnet? Those boys did, I am sure. 
They know what we have been slow in 
recognizing, that poetry has given us 
many prayers.” In the pause that fol- 
lowed she was heard repeating, 

To one who has been long in city pent 

*Tis very sweet to look into the fair 

And open face of heaven, to breathe a prayer 
Full in the smile of the blue firmament. 
‘When those boys sing the Recessional 
for us to-night you will understand,” she 
added. 

















The Second Hague Conference 


BY A STAFF CORRESPONDENT 


In the following article The Outlook’s correspondent at The Hague, Mr. Elbert F. Bald- 
win, gives a personal impression of some of the most notable figures among the delegates, 
and tells of the plans for the Temple of Peace, the gift of Mr. Carnegie, the corner-stone of 


which will be laid during the present Conference. 


Later on he will consider the discussions 


and conclusions of the Conference.—THE EDITORS. 
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HE first Russian delegate, M. 
Nelidoff, who was chosen Presi- 
dent of the Second Hague Con- 
ference, is a superb looking old states- 
man with white hair and beard, yet with 
a keen glance and an alertness of manner 
which one associates with younger years. 
As yet, he has had little opportunity to 
distinguish himself, save on the occasion 
of his presidential address, which I heard 
at the opening session. It was a digni- 
fied and timely statement, especially in 
its rejoinder to those who deprecate the 
amelioration of war, because, as they 
say, you cannot stop war unless you 
frighten people by its horrors. But, de- 
clared M. Nelidoff: “The horrors of 
ancient conflicts and the wars of the 
Middle Ages did not diminish either their 
length or frequence, while, on the other 
hand, the ameliorations introduced in the 
second half of the past century in the 
laws and customs of war, especially with 
regard to prisoners and the wounded, 
have not at all developed the taste for 
war.” 

By an irony of fate, at the moment 
when M. Nelidoff was opening the Sec- 
ond Peace Conference at The Hague, 
his august sovereign was dissolving the 
Second Duma at St. Petersburg. As 
rumors have been current concerning 
the influence of the Duma’s dissolution 
on M. Nelidoff’s address, he announces 
that his speech was printed and in the 
hands of the press agents before any one 
at The Hague knew of the event at St. 
Petersburg. 

The President of the Conference has 
had no opportunity to preside at an- 
other plenary session than the first, but 
he has since had to reply to addresses 
from two deputations. He speaks rather 


adroitly, as one might expect from the 
Russian Ambassador at Paris. These 
two addresses were reminders of what 
should never be forgotten, that wars bear 
most heavily on the poor and on women. 
The address emphasizing the first was 
from the churches. It was signed by 
twenty-three bishops of the Church of 
England and by fourteen bishops of the 
American Episcopal Church; indeed, by 
the official chiefs of all the Protestant 
bodies of England and America; by nine 
bishops of the Roman Catholic Church 
in America; by the Grand Rabbi of the 
Jewish churches, and by Protestant 
ecclesiastics in Holland, Germany, Swit- 
zerland, and Hungary. Itwas appropriate 
that such catholicity of religious appeal 
should be voiced by one of the best 
exponents of liberal religious thought, a 
man who continues the traditions of 
the school of Dean Stanley, Dr. Fre- 
mantle, Dean of Ripon, England. The 
address pointed out that the deep and 
widespread sentiment now awakened 
against war with all its train of calami- 
ties and miseries, is imperfectly compre- 
hended by many of those who live and 
act only in the entourage of sovereigns, 
diplomats, and statesmen. This popular 
sentiment, in the words of the address, 
demands more attention than it has re- 
ceived, because in each country it is the 
masses who have to bear the burdens and 
endure the sufferings which war brings. 
To this Dean Fremantle added later, at 
the Cercle International: “ Take 1815, 
as example. In that year, because of 
the prolonged wars which had preceded 
it, the rich forged to the head of affairs 
everywhere. But the poor were propor- 
tionately forced downwards into more 
abject misery than they had ever known.” 
723 
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The address to M. Nelidoff went on to 
express the hope that the present delib- 
erations at The Hague would lead to the 
arrest of the continually increasing com- 
petition in armaments, to the lessening 
of the useless expenses which such com- 
petition engenders, and to a proportion- 
ate lightening of the heavy burden placed 
on the shoulders of the people. “ Yes, 
yes,” said M. Nelidoff in reply to the 
clergy present, “the doctrine of Christ 
has been preached fortwothousand years, 
and yet, during all that time, not until 
1899 did men succeed in holding one 
conference of the governments to orga- 
nize peace. If two thousand years was 
necessary to make men comprehend the 
importance of peace, they ought, not to 
become impatient if, only a few years 
after having recognized their duty, the 
Governments do not immediately realize 
all that we may desire !” 

The other deputation was from the 
International Council of Women’s Fed- 
eration of National Councils, themselves 
representing a great number of societies 
in twenty countries, united in the com- 
mon effort towards a better humanity. 
Mrs. Henry Villard was the American 
representative. As their address truly 
said, the women of the world await the 
result of the Second Hague Conference 
with the greatest anxiety, for they stand 
to gain the greatest benefit. Not only 
as wives and mothers are they the special 
victims of war, but upon them, the feebler 
sex, rests most heavily the burden of 
military taxes. Hence, a new ideal of 
patriotism and social duty must be incul- 
cated—no war. “We all want to abol- 
ish war,” replied M. Nelidoff, “but as 
that is unhappily impossible, our duty is 
to do all we can to prevent it and to 
reduce the sufferings brought by it.” 
Some of the women, however, looked as 
if they foresaw a time when war wou/d 
be abolished. 

The second Russian delegate, Privy 
Councillor Frederic de Martens, Pro- 
fessor of International Law at the Uni- 
versity of St. Petersburg, is the most 
efficient statesman among the Russians 
of 1907, as he was in the Russian dele- 
gation of 1899. “In that Conference,” 
he said the other day, “ we began with 
pessimism and ended with optimism. 
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The latter sentiment will, I think, in- 
crease with the present Conference.” 
Professor de Martens is younger than 
his eminent colleague, just mentioned. 
He is sixty-two years old. He was only 
thirty years of age when he went as dele- 
gate to the Conference of Brussels on 
the Laws of War. The Conference at 
the Hague in 1899 might be called, -in 
contrast, a Conference on the Laws of 
Peace. Its most important work was to 
create an International Arbitral Tribunal, 
and of that court a discerning Govern- 
ment immediately made Professor de 
Martens a member. A particular service 
to his home government, as well as to 
the world, ought to be mentioned, for it 
has not had the publicity it deserves. 
Before the Russo-Japanese war broke 
out, Dr. de Martens had prepared and 
presented to the Emperor a project to 
submit the dispute between the two 
countries to the Hague Court. The 
project was approved, but before its 
execution, Japan lost patience and the 
Far East became the seat of war. In 
the present Conference, Professor de 
Martens has been made President of the 
Fourth Commission, that on Maritime 
Law. His particular projects ‘already 
submitted to the Conference are found 
in his famous catechism of fourteen ques- 
tions put to his special Commission, but 
more impressively in his scheme for the 
transformation of the Hague Court and 
the Hague Conference. Something cor- 
responding to these plans must be 
adopted and when it is, Russia and the 
world will appreciate the words used by 
Dr. de Martens to me yesterday, “ My 
aim is, at the end of my life to say that 
it has not been useless to my country 
and also to the other nations. ‘That is 
my only ambition.” 

As seems appropriate, the head of the 
greatest military power on land is a 
giant in physical and intellectual ap- 
pearance. Germany is fitly represented 
by the tallest and largest man here. 
Solid and imposing and with a seemingly 
never ruffled poise, Baron Marschall von 
Bieberstein /vofs his worth and experi- 
ence. His father, grandfather and great 


grandfather were ministers of State in 
Baden, perhaps the most beautiful of 
all the German provinces, certainly hav- 
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ing the most attractive people. Fulfilling 
family traditions as well as accentuating 
his own worth, the present Baron Mar- 
schall rose through all the grades of 
legislative and administrative office and 
was then sent by the venerable and be- 
loved Grand Duke to Berlin as his resi- 
dent plenipotentiary in the Bundesrath, 
the Federal Council. Baron Marschall 
immediately won Imperial favor and not 
long after, Imperial office, for, on the 
downfall of the Iron Chancellor, followed 
by that of Herbert Bismarck, he was ap- 
pointed to the latter’s place as Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, a post which he held 
until, at his own request, he became 
Ambassador to Turkey. With the ex- 
ception of the detachment of Mr. Bryce 
from the British Cabinet .to go as Am- 
bassador to Washington, Baron Mar- 
schall’s case is the only one in recent 
history which occurs to me, where a 
Minister of State has left cabinet rank 
to take ambassadorial office. But Baron 
Marschall knew what he was doing and 
the effect such a compliment would have 
on the sensitive Sultan. As, with Sec- 
retary Root’s trip to South America, a 
new era in our relations with that conti- 
nent was begun, so with Baron Mar- 
schall’s arrival in Constantinople there 
began a new era in German influence 
throughout the Moslem world. For 
ages, now English, now Russian influ- 
ence had been uppermost at the Sublime 
Porte—never German. But with the 
exception of the masterful monarch who 
had already begun an admirably clever 
coquetry with Abdul Hamid, no one has 
contributed nearly so much to win pre- 
eminence for Germany on the Bosphorus 
as has the present German Ambassador. 
Other diplomats may well take notice 
that this prestige has been gained by a 
man careful never to offend Turkish 
national or religious prejudices and sed- 
ulously to cultivate the notion that in 
Germany Turkey finds a_ protector 
against the jealousies of the Christian 
nations. What is the result? First, 
Turkish concessions, whether commer- 
cial, educational or religious, go first of 
all to Germany, and only secondarily to 
the other Powers. Second, Asia Minor 
is now regarded not only by Europeans 
but by many Orientals as about to be- 
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come, one day, Germany’s greatest col- 
ony. While the furtherance of German 
interests has naturally been Baron Mar- 
schall’s first duty, he has helped to stem 
Turkish intolerance towards others, es- 
pecially when Abdul Hamid recently 
took to himself a part of the Anglo- 
Egyptian border, then being re-delimited. 

In conversation this morning Baron 
Marschall emphasized two facts—first, 
that not all Germans, any more than all 
Americans, are ultra-protectionists. “I 
do not say that I am a free-trader,” said 
he, “ but I am certainly not a protection- 
ist as most understand the term. I am 
what I would call a fair-trader. You 
say that there are many like me in 
America. Very well, let us get together 
and have in place of a modus vivendi a 
permanent tariff arrangement satisfac- 
tory to both sides.” Secondly, as regards 
any attempted isolation of Germany: 
“Tt is true that the German delegates 
here will take care that no Power shall 
be isolated. In isolating one Power the 
position of all the others becomes more 
difficult. France, for instance, has be- 
come a more tractable neighbor—con 
scious of whatever force results from 
the Russian alliance—than when she was 
isolated and without friends and allies 
in Europe.” 

As was fitting, the very first proposi- 
tion to be laid before the Conference 
was Baron Marschall’s scheme for an 
International Supreme Prize Court. It 
is big with the future, not only as to 
the settlement of disputes arising from 
ships captured as prizes, but in the set- 
tlement of a larger subject, the main 
Hague Court itself, which may proceed 
from the German proposition as from a 
kernel. . 

Of Dr. Kriege, the second German 
delegate, one hears continually, “‘ That’s 
a strong man.” ‘The observation is just, 
for Dr. Kriege has already established 
an enviable legal reputation in his own 
country and also here in the short 
time which has elapsed since the Con- 
ference was opened. It is safe to 
say that no delegation is in finer form 
than the German. All of its members 
seem to represent the “unhasting, unrest- 
ing” habit as well as that of thorough- 
ness. Furthermore, they one and all 
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show an open desire to make this Con- 
ference a constructive success. What a 
contrast to the German delegation of 
1899, whose head could speak of “ /a 
farce de la Conférence” and where foreign 
delegates had to go to Berlin to plead 
with the Kaiser to influence his own dele- 
gates to be less obstructive ! 

After writing of the Germans, the 
English come naturally next in order— 
first, because of the much-too-exploited 
jealousies and rivalries, characteristic 
chiefly of the small minds of both coun- 
tries, and, second, because of the admi- 
rable manner in which the English and 
Germans here have worked to a com- 
mon end. For instance, in friendliest 
rivalry, no sooner had Baron Marshall 
submitted his Prize Court plan than an 
equally interesting one came from the 
venerable, but still hale and hearty, 
Sir Edward Fry, the first British dele- 
gate. Sir Edward isa Quaker. It seems 
strange that a Quaker should be a 
“Sir”’—they do not generally take 
kindly to knighthoods and baronetcies, 
with their heraldic badges of visored 
helmets and bloodstained hands. Again, 
how Sir Edward can reconcile Quaker 
garb with the Court dress in which I saw 
him arrayed yesterday, I do not know. 
He is, one may well believe, a fine type 
of the intellectual Briton. But, as I have 
reason to appreciate, by reason of re- 
peated conversations with him, he is an 
equally fine type of the genial and gentle 
Briton, the most amiable of John Bulls. 
He was formerly Lord Chief Justice of 
Appeal and ranks as one of the first law- 
yers in England. He was thus appro- 
priately appointed British member of the 
Hague Court and was gladly selected by 

‘our Government to act as its arbiter in 
its claim against Mexico arising out of 
“the Pious Fund of the Californias.” 
Sir Edward was also the Legal Assessor 
in the Doggerbank case between Eng- 
land and Russia during the Russo-Japa- 
nese war. 

The second British delegate, Sir 
Ernest Satow, began his diplomatic 
career as a student-interpreter in the 
consular service in Japan. Nearly his 
whole life has been spent in the Far 
East, where he has rendered distin- 
guished service as Minister to Japan, 
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then to China. He is supposed to under- 
stand their politics as well as does any 
Occidental observer, while his knowledge 
of their religions and literatures is 
acknowledged by Orientals themselves 
to be profound. Sir Ernest is a spare, 
keen, intellectual-looking man, apparently 
of the hair-splitting order as to mentality, 
certainly hardly reminding one of the 
conventional Englishman ; indeed, in his 
manner the traditions of both Occident 
and Orient are evident. It has been a 
privilege to know such a man. 

Here, then, are six characters—two 
Russians, two Germans, two Englishmen. 
There are other equally interesting per- 
sonalities in the Conference, but none 
more interesting and perhaps none more 
immediately influential. 


A marked feature of the Second Hague 
Conference on Peace and Arbitration 
wil! be the laying of the cornerstone of 
the Temple of Peace, 

In 1903, Mr. Andrew Carnegie de- 
lighted the world by giving $1,500,000 
for the erection and maintenance of a 
permanent home and library at the 
Hague for the International Court estab- 
lished by the first conference of 1889. 
He put the sum at the Dutch Govern- 
ment’s disposition. ‘That Government 
of course felt a proper sense of obliga- 
tion in view of this magnificent benefac- 
tion. It was also highly pleased with 
the chance of assuring permanence to 
The Hague as a seat of international 
deliberations. Nor, finally with an equally 
characteristic Dutch thrift and Dutch 
complacence, did it by any means over- 
look the inevitable aggrandizement of 
the town’s material importance. Hence, 
in 1905 the Government bought for 
$280,000 the fine tract of territory called 
the Zorgvliet, a plot of nearly fourteen 
acres, as a fit setting for the building 
made possible through Mr. Carnegie’s 
generosity. 

The Zorgvliet Park once lay nearly 
half way between the Hague and Schev- 
eningen, but the larger town has now 
grown around it on two sides. ‘There 


has been some criticism of the choice of 
location from architects on the ground 
that it was too low and gave little chance 
perspectives ; 


for architectural there 
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has, of course, been criticism from dis- 
appointed real estate dealers who hoped 
that the choice might fall in some other 
direction. Mr. Carnegie was here re- 
cently and told me that he was entirely 
satisfied with the location. He espe- 
pecially admired the fine old oaks and 
beeches and was glad that the site was 
so easily accessible from all parts of the 
Hague and Scheveningen. 

The property was once the residence 
of Jakob Cats, perhaps the most typically 
national of Dutch poets. But now it is 
to be dedicated to poetic justice. This 
will be realized not so much by a phil- 
anthropist’s money as by that philanthro- 
pist’s spirit. No worker for the cause 


of peace and arbitration has united . 


actual personal, practical endeavor with 
that of a lofty idealism as he has. 

The administration of the Carnegie 
fund was entrusted by the Dutch Gov- 
ernment to a responsible board, of which 
Jonkheer van Karnebeek, the well-known 
statesman, prominent in the Peace Con- 
ference of 1899, was made chairman. 
The board threw open the competition 
for designs for the building to architects 
of all nations, and appointed a jury to 
decide, by secret ballot, as to the winner. 
This jury consisted of seven men, six 
architects and Jonkheer van Karnebeek, 
ex-officio, as chairman of the fund. 
For Holland, Dr. Cuypers (to be distin- 
guished from the ex-Premier, whose 
name is spelled with a “k” and with- 
out the final “s”), one of this country’s 
most eminent architects, was chosen; 
for Germany, Dr. von Ihne, the Kaiser’s 
architect ; for Austria, Professor Konig, 
of the Vienna Technische Hochschule ; 
for France, M. Nenot, President of the 
Society of French Architects; for Eng- 
land, Mr. Collcutt, President of the Royal 
Society of Architects; and for America, 
Professor Ware, Emeritus Professor of 
Architecture at Columbia University. 
Jonkheer van Karnebeek informs me 
that no less than two hundred and six- 
teen architects, representing many coun- 
tries, sent designs, the total number of 
which exceeded three thousand. He 
adds that, at the moment of voting, it 
was, of course, not known to the jury 
who the architects were. The designs 
favored by the Committee were nar- 
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rowed down to sixteen; and of these, I 
am glad to state, half were American, 
among them plans drawn by such well- 
known firms as Messrs. Carrére & Hast- 
ings and Messrs. Warren & Wetmore. 
Out of these sixteen six designs were 
“crowned ” by the jury, and out of the 
six the winning plan was that of M. 
Louis Cordonnier, of Lille, France, who 
thus obtained the first prize offered by 
the jury of $4,800. His principal 
achievements hitherto have been the 
H6tel de Ville, the city hall at Dun- 
kerque, France, and the stock exchange 
at Lille. Some years ago he obtained 
first prize in a competition for the Ams- 
terdam Exchange, but in the end his 
plan was not executed. Replying to my 
query as to the correctness of the rumor 
that M. Cordonnier was chosen by a 
majority of one only, Jonkheer van 
Karnebeek says that, as the balloting 
was secret, no one knows who voted for 
M. Cordonnier, nor has it been recorded 
that the decision in his favor was by a 
bare majority. Nor, in recognition of 
his success, has M. Cordonnier been ap- 
pointed Architect to the Dutch Govern- 
ment, as has been erroneously stated. 
On the contrary, as is necessary here, he 
will work in co-operation with a Dutch 
architect. For this purpose Heer van 
der Steur has been chosen, a man of note 
as an architect and an engineer as well. 

The world is already familiar with the 
illustrations of the Cordonnier exterior 
design, with tall towers marking the cor- 
ners of the four facades, reminding one 
of an animal on its back with its four 
legs sticking in the air. Iasked Mr. 
Carnegie if the original plans were to be 
carried out in their entirety and learned 
that they were to be somewhat modified. 
Result, it is to be hoped, greater sim- 
plicity and less pastry-cook decoration ! 
The modified plan, Mr. Carnegie thinks, 
will satisfy the dissenting majority of 
the jury and all other critics. Aside 
from the facades, the ground plan of the 
building seems practical and _praise- 
worthy. Its principal feature is a great 
Hall of Arbitration. 

Preliminary work for the foundation 
of the building is being started so that 
the foundation stone may be laid during 
the session of the Second Hague Confer- 
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ence. Mr. Carnegie modestly declines 
to be present on that occasion. He 
adds that he much prefers the appellation 
“Temple of Peace” to that of “ Palace 
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of Peace,” but he will not urge its adop- 
tion as he believes that the question of 
name should be left to the Conference. 


The Hague. E. F. B. 


SUMMER VESPER SERMONS 


BY LYMAN ABBOTT 
THE LAW OF LIBERTY 


Touch not, taste not, handle not.—Colossians ii. 21. 


T is curious that this text should 
| ever have been used as a Scriptural 
authority for total abstinence. Total 
abstinence is sometimes quite essential 
to life, to say nothing of virtue; but this 
text is not authority for it. On the con- 
trary, Paul quotes this motto to condemn 
it. ‘ Why,” he says, writing to the Co- 
lossian Christians, “as though living in 
the world, are ye subject to ordinances 
[such as] Touch not, taste not, handle 
not?” From all such prohibitions the 
disciple of Christ is free. 

There is a common notion among the 
young that to become a Christian is to 
enter into servitude; to remain away 
from Christ is to remain free; chat a 
Christian may not dance, play cards, go 
to the theater; but if he is not a Chris- 
tian he may. ‘The reverse is nearer the 
truth. The Christian is called unto lib- 
erty. He is a freer man for being a 
Christian. It is safer for him to dance, 
play cards, and go to the theater if he 
wishes to than it was before he gave his 
life to Christ’s service. 

We are made free from bondage to 
law by our loyalty to law. Law is the 
nature of the thing concerning which it 
is predicated. The law of gravitation 
means that it is the nature of all material 
substances to attract each other in a 
certain ratio. If the earth could be 
conceived as endowed with a will and so 
deciding some day that it would like to 
leave its orbit, it would be quite in- 
dispensable to the life on the planet 
that it should be prevented from grati- 
fying its wish. It would be necessary 
by some force from without to pre- 
vent it from disregarding the law of its 
own nature. But so long as it is 


obedient t» the law of its own nature 
no external force is necessary for its 
well-being. So the law of love means 
that it is the nature of men to love. If 
a child truly loves his mother, he may 
need instruction as to what will best 
please her; but he does not need laws 
to compel him to please her. The life 
of a loyal nature within sets him free 
from all irksome bondage to laws im- 
posed from without. 

Laws on the statute-book are neces- 
sary for the protection of society from 
the criminal classes. “Law,” says Paul, 
“is not made for a righteous man, but 
for the lawless and disobedient.” The 
sagacious criminal gets a shrewd lawyer 
to tell him how far he can go in cheating 
his neighbor and not get caught by the 
law. But most honest men do not even 
know what the laws on the statute-book 
are, and they have no need to know. 
The law of honesty in their nature makes 
unnecessary a study of the law imposed 
by society from without. Etiquette is a 
series of rules which society has formed 
for the regulation of social intercourse. 
But a man ruled by the instincts of a 
gentleman gives himself very little con- 
cern about these laws of etiquette. If 
he chance to violate some local rule, it is 
not reckoned against him as a fault. 
The truly courteous man is released from 
subserviency to etiquette. 

He who accepts the life of Christ and 
devotes himself with absolute singleness 
of purpose to Christ’s work is thereby 
released from bondage to rules and reg- 
ulations. The law of the spirit of life in 
Jesus Christ makes him free from the 
law of sin and death. There is to him 
only one law—Love: Thou shalt love 





the Lord thy God with all thy heart and 
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soul and strength, and thy neighbor as 
thyself. If he loves God with all his 
heart, he no longer asks himself how 
much prayer he must offer to his Father. 
Ritual ceases to be his law, and becomes 
his instrument. He uses it when he 
likes, as he likes, no more than he likes, 
and only as he finds it a useful means 
for the expression of his reverence and 
his love. If he loves his neighbor as 
himself, he no longer asks what the law 
of honesty requires of him; he does not 
desire to get an advantage for himself 
out of his neighbor, and therefore he 
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has no cccasion to ask what kind of 
advantage-getting the law of honesty 
forbids. His inward honesty protects 
him from all overt acts of unfair dealing. 
If it is his supreme desire to make his 
body the instrument of his spirit, he 
does not have to hedge his appetites 
about with restrictions. His appetites 
become self-regulating. In short, he 
who always pleases to do right can 
always do as he pleases. “Ye have 
been called unto liberty; only use not 
liberty for an occasion to the flesh, but 
by love serve one another.” 


“INTRIGUE AT WASHINGTON” 


It is so easy to bring charges of favoritism, of negligence, of “ playing politics,” against 
public officials, and so easy to believe such charges when they are presented, that we Amer- 
icans need frequent reminders of the justice, efficiency and openness of our own govern- 


ment. 


Such a reminder the New York Times has published. With the permission of that 
journal we reprint herewith its editorial article on “‘ Favor’ at West Point.” 


As an illus- 


tration of the service a great newspaper can render in securing iniormation for its readers 
which is both accurate and significant, this article is worthy of a National circulation. — 


THE EDITORS. 


[Editorial A rticle from the New York 
Times, 15 July, 1907.] 


NROM a Colorado correspondent 


we have received a letter making 

these charges against the admin- 
istration of the West Point Military 
Academy: — 


Here is a set of facts: A young cadet 
named Barton entered last year on proba- 
tion from Peekskill, New York, being a little 
under weight. He had as his alternate a 
fellow named Phipps, whose father was very 
wealthy and protested against young Bar- 
ton’s admission. Barton made the required 
weight and at once took high rank in his 
class. This June he was thrown out without 
any reason being assigned, and Phipps was 
immediately appointed to his place. The 
Military Secretary refused a reconsideration. 

The detailed facts are: William M. Bar- 
ton, appointed by reason of standing first in 
a competitive examination, June, 1906, from 
Peekskill ; reception condition on examina- 
tion to make up weight. Weight made up, 
and by reason of his conduct and his pro- 
ficiency took high rank in his studies. Phipps 
protesting all the time and finally undoing 
Barton by intrigue at Washington. 

This letter, being signed by an ap- 
parently genuine and responsible name, 
seemed to The Times worthy of inves- 
tigation. The general American opin- 
ion, after the experience of more than a 


century, is that, if there is any place in 
the world in which favoritism goes for 
nothing and merit for everything, that 
place is the Military Academy. It would 
be a shock to the whole Nation to find 
authentic evidence of a single case in 
which the standing of a cadet had been 
modified by “pull.” Accordingly The 
Times has taken the pains to procure 
the official record of this case. The 
record follows : 


At the entrance examination in May, 1906, 
the Nineteenth District, State of New York, 
was represented by Mr. Barton as principal, 
and Mr. Phipps as alternate. The Medical 
Examining Board found Mr. Barton not 
physically qualified for admission, on account 
of underweight and lack of chest develop- 
ment. The alternate, Mr. Phipps, was found 
duly qualified. He was notified about the 
25th of May to report for admission, the 
principal being notified of his failure physi- 
cally. When the report of the examination 
was forwarded to the War Department the 
case was reopened and the department di- 
rected that Principal Barton be admitted 
“on probation until August 28, on which 
date he will be re-examined physically.” 
Mr. Barton was admitted, and on June 16 
was examined by the Medical Board which 
examined all classes. His weight is recorded 
as 120 pounds, chest measurement at expira- 
tion 304% inches, age 20 years, height 5 feet 
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10 inches. For hisage and height he should 
have weighed 138 pounds and his chest meas- 
urement should have been 32% inches. He 
was again examined August 28, and a gain 
of weight reported, but no gain in chest 
measurement. His term of probation was 
then extended by the War Department to 
June 1, 1907, with the provision that “if 
Cadet Barton should fail to come up to the 
physical requirements of cadets by the end 
of his probationary term, June 1, 1907, Mr. 
Phipps be instructed to present himself at 
West Point for admission to the Military 


Academy under his alternate appointment.” 


At the annual examination Cadet Barton 
was examined May 24, 1907: Weight, 124 
pounds; chest measurement, 30% inches, 
his age being 21, and height in this instance 
being recorded as 5 feet 9% inches. For 
his age and height the weight is 137 pounds; 
chest measurement, 32% inches. Upon this 
report the War Department directed his dis- 
charge under the previous instructions and 
the admission of Mr. Phipps. 


We are also informed that during his 
probationary year Cadet Barton stood 
No. 41 in his studies, and had a good 
standing in discipline. 

From this recital it is perfectly plain 
that whatever “ pull” was exercised was 
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exercised in favor of Cadet Barton and 
against Cadet Phipps. It is equally evi- 
dent that this proportion of “ pull,” which 
kept a probationary candidate on the roll 
of cadets fora year, was exercised through 
the War Department in Washington, and 
not at all through the authorities of the 
Military Academy. It is equally evi- 
dent that Colonel Scott, whom our corre- 
spondent accuses of making West Point 
“the playground of politicians,” had 
nothing whatever to do with this case, 
except in a strictly formal and perfunc- 
tory way. 

“This is a moral that runs at large.” 
A very good rule, when you hear of “a 
scandal at West Point,” is not to believe 
it. And, in the case of scandals made 
more widespread than this question of 
Cadet Barton and Cadet Phipps, it is 
wise to assume that the policy of the 
Military Academy, and even of the War 
Department, is directed by a tenderness 
for the feelings of the rash accusers, not 
at all by a desire to screen the innocent 
accused. 





A SOUTHERN VIEW OF NEGRO 
EDUCATION 


BY LEROY PERCY 


President Roosevelt has sent to The Outlook the following article, from the Daily 
Herald of Vicksburg, Mississippi, with the suggestion that it be published, because it 
seems to him to be so important, and because he so firmly believes that the effective way 
to help both races in the South is by following just such a course as Mr. Percy here advo- 
cates. In his judgment, the way Northerners can best help is by doing all they can to back 
up such aman as Mr. Percy in any way that would be effective. In its issue of July 20, 
The Outlook reported the contest between two citizens of Mississippi for pre-eminence in 
denouncing the negro race and obstructing its progress, and pointed out that these two poli- 
ticians were not to be included among the real leaders of the South. What we believe will 
be the ultimately controlling sentiment of the South can be seen in this article by another 
citizen of Mississippi. Mr. Percy is one of the foremost citizens of the State. The words 
here printed were originally delivered last May in Greenville, Mississippi, in response to 
the toast “ Our Country,” at a banquet of the State Bar Association —THE EpITOoRS. 


the obligations of citizenship in that 


HE hour is so late, the subject 
assigned me—“ Our Country ”— 


so great, and the speaker so 
inefficient, that, with your permission, I 
will localize, specialize, the matter ; for, 
at last, that man is a lover of his coun- 
try, and a true patriot, who humbly 
strives to do his duty and to discharge 


locality to which Fate may have assigned 
him. 

There is a subject on which I would 
like to say something to you, represent- 
ing, as you do, the highest and most 
thoughtful citizenship of Mississippi. 
An erroneous statement, oft repeated 
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by those high in place, if permitted for 
long to go uncontradicted; soon passes 
current as an axiomatic truth, molds 
and shapes sentiment, crystallizes into 
bad legislation, and finds its ultimate 
expression in governmental blunders. 

Such an erroneous statement has come 
much into vogue in the South, and es- 
pecially in Mississippi, in regard to the 
negro and his education. The state- 
ment is daily heard that education ruins 
the negro as a laborer, and that we 
should not be burdened with educating 
him. I want to enter my protest against 
both assertions. I deny that education 
impairs the usefulness of the negro; I 
deny the assertion that the South should 
not educate him. 

It is idle to talk about stopping the 
education of the negro; it is “kicking 
against the pricks.” There is no volun- 
tary retrogression in civilization. You 
might as well try to stop the rising tide 
of the ocean, or to turn back the hands 
of time. If we should cease to furnish 
the means for his education, on the 
theory that it is better to keep him in 
ignorance, a theme would be furnished 
by which millions would be obtained 
from other sections of this country for 
his education. ‘The money would come 
from remote sections of the country, and 
the instruction would be given by those 
hostile and alien to our wants, our needs, 
and our problems, and a part of that 
education would be hostility to and 
hatred of us. 

No, this education must be given by 
the Southern people, and through the 
instrumentalities which they provide. 
We taught him what he knew in slavery, 
we must teach him what he should know 
in freedom. If we could stop his educa- 
tion, we should not do so. I deny as 
an academic question, that the negro’s 
usefulness is impaired by education. I 
deny that any man is rendered worse by 
having his intelligence quickened, his 
mental horizon widened. I deny from 
observation and actual experience that 
a rudimentary education makes a negro 
a more inefficient farmer. I own a place 
in Washington County entirely tenanted 
by negroes. I do not believe that a 
more desirable set of negro tenants can 
be found upon any property in the South, 
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and more than eighty per cent. of them 
can read and write. The most desirable 
class of negro farmers in the Yazoo 
Delta are those who are able, as it is 
expressed, to “ furnish themselves,” that 
is, those who can procure from factors, 
or commission merchants, supplies for 
the year, instead of the planter being 
forced himself to supply them. They 
are the negroes who either own small 
tracts of land, or, if they are renters, 
who have accumulated stock, farming 
implements, and other personal property. 
In a small way, they can be called the 
pecuniary successes of their race. More 
than ninety per cent. of this class of 
negroes read and write. But, be this as 
it may, you cannot send these men out 
to fight the battle of life helplessly igno- 
rant. In slavery, he was the slave of 
one, and around him was thrown the 
protecting care of the master. In free- 
dom, you cannot, through the helpless- 
ness of ignorance, make him the slave 
of every white man with no master’s pro- 
tection to shield him. 

The negro must be educated to the 
extent necessary to enable him to know 
whether he is being rightfully or wrong- 
fully treated. Any other idea is mon- 
strous and intolerable, because of its 
harshness and cruelty. But not as a 
matter of justice to him alone is his edu- 
cation necessary, but because the indus- 
trial development of the South demands 
it. One of the common results of edu- 
cation is that the negro wishes to separate 
himself from the ignorant mass of his 
own race, and to go where he can be 
judged of as a man on his individual 
merits ; and when he goes, he takes just 
that much of the race problem with him 
and leaves the problem for us just that 
infinitely small step nearer to solution. 

To drive the negro in a mass from the 
South would mean industrial revolution ; 
to rest the development of the South 
upon the negro alone means industrial 
paralysis. Mississippi could be carica- 
tured as standing with both heels firmly 
planted in the earth, and with both hands 
firmly clasping the coat tails of the flee- 
ing negro, in one breath upbraiding him 
for his worthlessness and inefficiency, 
and in the other vowing that no other 
laborer should be allowed to replace him, 
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Almost before the last slave-ship brought 
from the Dark Continent-its load of 
negroes to create for the South the most 
insoluble problem that ever confronted 
civilization, other ships were coming to 
the shores of America, loaded down with 
emigrants who desire an opportunity of 
working out their future in an unknown, 
unexplored, almost waste, West. In the 
years that have passed they have built 
up there a magnificent commonwealth, 
rich in brawn, rich in intelligence, rich 
in the ability to discharge the duties of 
American citizenship; while we of the 
South are feebly reaching with “lame 
hands ” for higher things. 

Don’t drive the negro out, but educate 
him, equip him, and let him go as he 
will, taking his troubles to other climes, 
filling his place with the best immigrants 
you can get, but filling it with white men, 
possessing the potentialities of citizen- 
ship, whose.children, or whose children’s 
children, some day in the future, will 
help us bear the burdens, help us solve 
the problems, of government. This the 
negro can never do. I do not ignore 
the industrial development which has 
been going on in the South, but it has 
not been through, or by reason of the 
negro—it has been despite him. We 
have developed just where the white man 
has done the work, and just in propor- 
tion to the work done by him. The 
South must not be dependent for its 
prosperity upon the negro. There is not 
enough of him, and what there is is not 
good enough. 

But, brethren of the bar, there is a 
reason which demands that the negro 
should be educated sufficiently to know 
whether he is being honestly or dishon- 
estly dealt with. It is not a reason that 
flatters our self-esteem; it is a reason 
that might not be discussed by one 
hampered with political aspirations— 
certainly not by a politician wont to 
tickle the ready vanity of the people by 
the laudation of their many virtues; but 
no abuse can be corrected, no danger 
avoided, unless its existence is first rec- 
ognized. I assert that the education of 


the negro, to the extcnt indicated, is 
necessary for the preservation of the 
character and moral integrity of the 
white men of the South. Daily, in rec- 
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ognition of the weakness of human na- 
ture, the prayer goes up from millions 
to a higher power, “Deliver us from 
temptation—temptation which I cannot 
face and overcome, I pray Thee to 
deliver me from.” There is no greater 
temptation known to man than the hourly, 
daily, yearly, dealing with an ignorant, 
trusting people. There has been no 
race known to history that could long 
withstand this deadly, insidious attack. 
It has sapped and undermined, it is sap- 
ping and undermining, and it will sap, 
undermine, and destroy, the character 
and integrity of our people. your integ- 
rity, my integrity, the integrity of your chil- 
dren, and the integrity of my children. 

I plead with you for the preservation 
of the manhood of the South, its high 
ideals, its lofty character. The money 
improperly taken because of his helpless- 
ness from the negro, it is true, leaves 
him little poorer, but it infinitely de- 
grades him who takes it. There are no 
two brands of honesty. You cannot be 
dishonest in dealing with the negro, and 
remain honest in your dealings with 
othermen. The wrongful appropriation 
of one dollar blunts the moral percep- 
tion of him who takes it, blurs in his 
mind the dividing line between what is 
right and what is wrong, and makes him a 
worse citizen, less capable of discharg- 
ing his duties to his country. 

So justice, self-interest, the duty which 
we owe to ourselves and those who follow 
us, all demand that we should not permit 
to go unchallenged, should not acquiesce 
in, the viciously erroneous idea that the 
negroshould be keptin helpless ignorance. 

Do not misunderstand me. I do not 
mean to minimize, nor could I exagger- 
ate, the gravity of the negro problem, 
nor am [ laboring under the misconcep- 
tion that I am offering a solution of it. 
There is no quack nostrum to be used 
in solving the negro problem. ‘There is 
no “get-well-quick” remedy. It can 
and will be worked out, but it will be 
through time, it may be through genera- 
tions. It must be worked out with infi- 
nite patience, with absolute honesty and 
fair dealing, and with that steadfast 
courage with which Southern men have 
met every danger by which they have 
been confronted. 











DESERTION A DISEASE 


BY DANA T. MERRILL 
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MERICAN institutions are opposed 
A to the system of conscriptions 
employed by practically all first 
class powers of the civilized world to 
recruit their military forces. Hence the 
maintenance of an army here depends 
upon volunteer enlistments, and upon 
the acceptance by the prospective soldier 
of a contract to serve the United States 
for a specified period. ‘The breaking 
of this contract with the necessary intent 
constitutes desertion, a military crime, 
but according to public opinion, not 
necessarily a crime in any other sense. 
The number of men who desert is large 
and it constitutes a serious factor in our 
military establishment today. No local- 
ity is especially favored, no section of 
the country is immune ; it is everywhere 
present, and being on the increase, must 
continue to be a matter of utmost con- 
cern until remedied. 

Why then do so many soldiers regard 
their oaths so lightly, and honor the 
flag of their country to so slight a degree ? 
This question has yet to be answered 
satisfactorily, and in place of holding 
this evil in check, it seems to be grow- 
ing each year, and to be absolutely gen- 
eral throughout the army. 

It must be understood from the first, 
that the army is primarily an American 
institution, with good old American 
names furnishing the bulk of the muster 
rolls, for nowhere is the great influx of 
foreigners less noticeable, so that the 
problem is essentially an American prob- 
lem, and not one brought over with the 
socialists of Europe. 

The soldier is, as a rule, a clean, self- 
respecting man, and few are inherently 
bad; and they do come, notwithstand- 
ing opinions to the contrary, from the 
better class of young Americans. 

Desertions, then, are not confined to 
the worst element in the army alone; it 
takes toll both from the good and the 
bad, seemingly without rhyme or reason, 
and in the great majority of cases with- 
out causation from within. ‘The exper- 


ienced captain of twenty years’ service 
may lose as many men as_ the young 
lieutenant fresh from the Point or from 
the ranks, the best disciplined companies 
and regiments drop as many as others 
in which the standard is not so high. 
Nevertheless there are a certain propor- 
tion of desertions which are healthy, and 
which are caused by the soldier himself 
forcing out undesirable characters ; but 
today this forms a small minority. 

In a general discussion of the causes 
of desertion from influences without the 
army, it is at once apparent that a high 
place must be given to impatience of 
restraint so characteristic of the present 
generation of young Americans, and this 
is not overcome by a sense of subordi- 
nation of private desires to public inter- 
ests. There is then a great lack of 
public spirit, and this leads to the opinion 
of a marked decline in martial spirit of 
the American people. No one can 
doubt this if a close analysis is made of 
of the class of men, with few exceptions, 
who are volunteering for the army today, 
and who did so during the war with 
Spain, and the consequent Philippine 
Insurrection. 

There were some true and patriotic 
Americans ready for service anywhere 
in 1898; there were many others who 
volunteered with strings, and others who 
sought special organizations, such as the 
“Rough Riders ” and “ Volunteer Cav- 
alry;” but the greater majority of citizens 
did not offer their services because, 
as they expressed this truth, “others 
would,” and others did to the extent 
required. 

In their opinion, the honor of the 
country could be trusted to men who 
had no careers to jeopardize, and so ail 
honor to the men who did sacrifice home 
attachments for public interests, and 
none who felt their class was too high to 
stop a bullet. There are, indeed, excep- 
tions to this, but exceptions make the 
rule. 

The decline of martial spirit directly 
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causes desertions by depriving the army 
of a type of men who in the past consti- 
tuted a splendid class of non-commis- 
sioned officers and who were in every 
respect excellent, reliable, and “ stick- 
ing ” soldiers. 

Discontent causes desertion in prac- 
tically all cases in some form or another, 
and much of this arises from outside the 
service and comes from conditions which 
cannot be remedied by the military 
authorities ; and there is no more fertile 
source of this discontent than the view- 
point of the civilian toward the soldier. 
The mere fact that a man is in the 
United States uniform is an indication 
to the public that he is of an inferior 
class; a hireling, of bad character and 
worse habits, a mark for contempt, and 
a man to be shunned in public and vili- 
fied in private, and one who has sacri- 
ficed his self-respect and independence 
by enlisting. There are no lack of inci- 
dents of soldiers being forbidden public 
amusement places while in uniform, or 
plainly shown that their presence is not 
desired, nor any dearth of incidents 
where they have been subject to insults 
and jeers on the streets, either as indi- 
viduals or as organizations. The army 
is looked upon generally as a place where 
tough boys can be disciplined, or perhaps 
as a “reform school” upon a grand 
scale. 

It is true that soldiers have caused 
disturbances, and have by disorderly 
conduct and drunkenness perhaps given 
rise to a small extent of this form of 
public opinion. But, it is still more true 
that in public they are infinitely better 
behaved than the average men of their 
age and class in civil life, and their uni- 
form courtesy to women in street cars, 
where they cheerfully give up their seats, 
is in marked contrast to the conduct of 
the civilian. In one of the larger cities, 
in which an army post is located, a street- 
car conductor who had worked for years 
on the car line next to the post remarked 
that “‘ never once had he been troubled 
by the conduct of the soldiers.” ‘They 
were, he said, “invariably neater, cleaner, 
and better behaved than his civilian 
passengers.” 

Naturally, a soldier soon learns of 
these conditions, and his discontent is 
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fostered by this unfavorable opinion con- 
cerning his vocation, and he will find his 
amusements in places where he is re- 
ceived cordially ; and it is no great mat- 
ter of pride to the American citizen to 
learn that the saloon and the “ Dive” 
are the class of amusement houses which 
extend an open and a friendly hand. 

With these conditions facing the sol- 
dier, is it any great matter of surprise 
that desertions are many, and re-enlist- 
ments few? Where, then, can come the 
pride of profession so essential to con- 
tentment and efficient work in every 
branch of life, when the soldier learns 
of this public contempt for his trade? 
The seed of discontent finds fertile 
ground in the young man who rightly 
expects that his oath of enlistment 
opened to him an honorable profession. 

There are other influences to which 
the soldier is subject besides the vicious 
element met in public places, only they 
act by direct material encouragement. 
In localities where there is a great de- 
mand for labor many soldiers have been 
enticed from the colors by flattering 
offers of good pay and practical immu- 
nity from arrest; in fact, this is common 
enough, and cases are known where 
agents have frequented the vicinity of 
army posts, treated the men well, and so 
induced them to desert. 

Public sentiment directly assists the 
soldier who deserts to break his con- 
tract by affording a practical immunity 
from detection and arrest. A deserter 
is not treated as the criminal which his 
act, both morally and legally, makes him, 
he suffers no loss of public esteem by so 
doing; on the contrary, he may gain by 
it. He can return to his former mode 
of life without question, and with reason- 
able grounds for expectation not to suffer 
for his crime. 

Nowhere, then, does the soldier find a 
kindly and helpful hand stretched out to 
him by his fellow-citizens ; everywhere 
are the sinister influences encouraging 
him to commit a crime for which the 
penalties leave him nothing but a crimi- 
nal, and involve a forfeiture of his Ameri- 
can citizenship. 

Charity no soldier needs or wants, 
neither does he appreciate the mistaken 
grounds of the missionary work fre- 
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quently attempted. He would be met 
man to man, not otherwise. 

It has never been demonstrated that 
any soldier ever deserted for the single 
reason of harsh or ill-treatment on the 
part of his officers, and this cannot be 
considered as one of the potent causes 
for desertions. Within the army, there 
are undoubtedly reasons why men be- 
come dissatisfied, and the amount of pay 
received when compared to the standard 
of civil life is small, and under present 
conditions inadequate. Double the pay, 
and desertions would probably drop off, 
simply because a higher grade of men 
would be attracted to the service ; treble 
it, and they would cease entirely. That, 
however, cannot be expected under pres- 
ent conditions. 

The old soldier, of years ot service, is 
the best judge of causes and effects 
within the army; and ask any one of 
them what is the greatest single cause 
for desertions, and he will answer, with- 
out question, the abolition of the can- 
teen, the loss of the soldier’s club. 
With the canteen there was a center of 
amusement for the soldier to pass his 
time in leisure hours. It never was a 
drinking establishment, pure and simple, 
as has so often been published. There 
was combined the feature of light drinks, 
harmless amusements, such as card- 
games without gambling, pool, billiards, 
a lunch-room, and a reading-room well 
stocked with newspapers and periodicals. 

The canteen encouraged temperance 
by forbidding excess ; the strongest bev- 
erage was beer, but it also contained 
non-intoxicants, and it furnished amuse- 
ments and was patronized by the ab- 
stainers as well as by the drinking ele- 
ment among the soldiers. The profits 
went directly back to the soldier in the 
form of athletic material and prizes for 
athletic contests, in amusements, and to 
the organizations for the material better- 
ment of the mess. It was no special tax 
upon the soldier’s pay, for a soldier like 
any other man will drink, and now that 
he cannot get his beer in decent, sur- 
roundings, he finds it at present in the 
fringe of “dives,” that have, since the 
canteen was abolished, sprung up like 
malignant mushrooms close around mili- 
tary reservations. There was a place to 
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go during leisure hours, a center for 
diversion ; but without the attracting ele- 
ment, the present so-called canteens, or 
post exchanges, are but petty stores with 
all but the barter and sale element eradi- 
cated, and they can do little toward 
restoring attractions, because much of 
the soldier’s pay goes to outside saloons, 
and these saloons furnish ample credit 
to last from pay-day to pay-day. The 
greatest use of a canteen then was to 
keep men contented, and to keep them 
at home; its lack works directly, and 
most effectively, in the opposite direction. 

The soldiers themselves give other 
reasons for discontent peculiarly per- 
taining to the military side; and among 
those worthy of consideration, by the 
fact that they were repeated very gen- 
erally, are practice marches with the 
entire kit, which extend throughout the 
year and become hard and monotonous. 
They fail to see the practical benefit to 
be gained by such an increase of hard 
work, and are discontented because no 
additional pay follows. 

Many other reasons were advanced, 
such as non-military work in posts, sol- 
diers enlisting rather to get out of work 
than expecting to do as much as in civil 
life at a decreased wage. They noted 
a change within the organizations them- 
selves, a lack of esprit de corps, caused 
by the loss of so many experienced sol- 
diers and the influx of inferior recruits. 
No soldier objected to the military side 
pure and simple, nor thought that it had 
been in the past too hard; but the com- 
bination of the old with so much that 
was new, and so perhaps difficult, left 
them too little time to themselves, and 
resulted in the chronic condition of being 
“tired of soldiering.” 

The old soldier is, as a rule, leaving 
for the greater allurements of civil life, 
and leaving his place to be filled by 
recruits, only, however, in a numerical 
sense. His shoes remain empty. 

The remedy for desertions has been 
often discussed, but never found, or ap- 
plied. The evil goes on day by day. 
Money would end it, as stated before, 
by being able to attract a much higher 
grade of recruits, but no petty advance. 
in pay will have this effect. It must be 
radical. 
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The regular soldier, first of all, wants 
a square deal from the citizens whom he 
has been, and may be again, called upon 
to defend. 

He thinks his past record entitles him 
to, and demands, honor and respect. 

His uniform should be one to be 
proud of, and not an object of scorn and 
derision, and not a badge of baseness 
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and servility to be patronized as the low- 
est of public servants. 

And principally because of this public 
opinion, and lack of honor, soldiers do 
and will continue to desert; and yet as 
deserters, and moral cowards, they find 
aid and comfort where they were not hon- 
ored as soldiers. 

Fort Wayne, Detroit, Mich. 
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’ ! ‘HE day was hot and sultry; not 
a breath of wind strirred the 
surface of the river, and the dis: 

tant mountains were half hidden by angry 
black clouds. ~The men of St. Fidéle 
looked at the horizon as they sweated 
at their work. “Une grande orage,” they 
said. 

Before twelve o’clock, as was his cus- 
tom, Thomas MacClarren rode down the 
village street. The guardian of the 
forest lands in his tweed norfolk and 
knickerbockers, his Scotch bonnet 
perched on his snow-white waving hair 
was a familiar figure in Monsieur le Fer- 
ritre’s parish. Few people visited his 
isolated settlement at Baie des Rochers, 
but everyone met him as he wandered 
about the countryside, a pack of fire 
notices strapped with a fishing-rod to the 
cantle of his saddle, his faded plaid over 
his shoulder. Whatever the weather he 
rode on Saturday mornings to St. Fidéle 
to make a few purchases at Philippe 
Coutouriére’s store, to fetch his mail and 
to pass an hour with Monsieur le Curé, 
his dearest friend in lay matters, his 
bitterest opponent in things religious ; 
for let it be understood that though in 
the stronghold of catholicism, Thomas 
MacClarren clung tenaciously to the 
Westminster catechism of his forefathers. 
Honest and irascible, loyal to his friends 
and contemptuous of his enemies, the 
guardian of the forest lands, his spirited 
head erect, his gray eyes youthfully 
clear, went conscientiously about his 
daily business. If the meaner element 
of St. Fidéle took refuge behind their 
orthodoxy and murmured “heretic,” the 
better class liked and respected him. 
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Chirruping encouragingly to his white 
pony, MacClarren made his way between 
the scattered hiproofed houses until he 
reached the golden mortar and pestle, 
which crowned the proud roof-tree of 
Doctor Duchesne. Here he dismounted 
nimbly, slipped the mare’s bridle over a 
fence post, and lifted the latch of the 
shop door. 

A close smell of drugs pervaded the 
place. Shelves. and counter’ were 
crowded with gaudily wrapped bottles, 
and at the back of the shop, high on the 
wall, swung a brightly colored picture 
informing the intruder that “ Z’enfant 
pleure por son Castoria.” The old 
Scotchman glanced about impatiently ; 
the shop was empty. Careless of dusty 
boots, he strode across the spotless oil- 
cloth and pushed open a side door. 

Doctor Duchesne, in scrupulously 
brushed black, sat by the window of his 
inner sanctum; he jumped to his feet 
as he caught sight of the old guardian. 

“ Ah, bon jour, Monsieur MacClarren,” 
he exclaimed, rubbing his short-fingered 
hands together and smiling genially. 
“ You do me great honor; no one is ill 
I hope at Baie des Rochers.” 

MacClarren grunted. He disliked 
the doctor from the top of his suspiciously 
black hair to the tips of his pointed 
boots. “My granddaughter insists her 
baby is very ill,” he admitted ungra- 
ciously. He measured off an infinitesimal 
portion of his little finger with his thumb. 
“ A pain of this size,” he continued, “in 
the stomach of the first born is a serious 
affair. She would not let me go this 


morning until I gave my promise to see 
you.” 
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The doctor readjusted his black- 
rimmed glasses. ‘I will prepare a little 
sirup at once,” he said sympathetically ; 
“one of great mildness, which will suit 
the delicate digestion of the very young. 
Will Monsieur return to get it? Mon- 
sieur calls of course at the presbytére ?” 

Old MacClarren turned scarlet, knit 
his fine brows and without a glance in 
Duchesne’s direction walked out of the 
room. ; 

The apothecary doctor gasped. Mac- 
Claren’s brusqueness had passed the 
limits of eccentricity. He opened the 
shop door and looked indignantly after 
the tweed-clad figure on the rough white 
pony. Then stepping onto his narrow, 
unroofed piazza, for there was an admix- 
ture of curiosity in his anger, he placed 
himself where he could get a glimpse of 
the low-lying presbytére with its hip roof 
and dormer windows. Within the white- 
washed picket fence, in the midst of the 
flower beds, he saw the soutane of Mon- 
sieur le Ferriére. 

Old MacClarren rode slowly up the 
street, his head bowed forward, his 
shoulders. drooping. As he neared the 
presbytére Duchesne expected to hear a 
cry, a welcome from the Curé, and to 
see the white pony brought suddenly to 
a standstill, but to his amazement the 
old priest turned his back on the ap- 
proaching horseman and walked slowly 
into the house, while MacClarren, fling- 
ing back his head and squaring his 
shoulders, rode on towards the post- 
office. 

Doctor Duchesne tugged at his beard. 
For twenty years, as all the village knew, 
Thomas MacClarren had ridden on Sat- 
urday mornings to St. Fidéle ; for twenty 
years he had reined in his horse at the 
presbytére gate. Had the two friends 
quarreled ? The doctor was keenly inter- 
ested. Duchesne, in spite of his acknowl- 
edged position as “the richest man in 
the parish” had always felt an envious 
interest in the intimacy between the Curé 
and the guardian, an intimacy from 
which he was tacitly excluded. The two 
men had not been unfriendly when the 
doctor had arrived in the village some 
ten years before, but as the fact became 
known that the doctor had a comempt 
for nonpaying patients and an unehange- 
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able faith in mortgages, their sentiments, 
though they-show®éd it with characteristic 
difference, underwent a change. Mon- 
sieur le Ferriére became each year more 
coldly courteous, Thomas MacClarren 
more brusque and impatient. Doctor 
Duchesne, whose desire to be rich was 
only equalled by his ambition to be 
honored, did everything in his power to 
ingratiate himself with the two men, who 
were the village’s acknowledged aristoc- 
racy. He continued to meet their rebuffs 
with assumed humility and posed in the 
village as their ardent admirer. Though 
he was forced to admit that he made 
little progress, he was patient ; the doctor 
was a man who believed in waiting. 
Now the wisdom of his faith seemed 
justified, for in the apparent quarrel be- 
tween priest and guardian he saw an op- 
portunity to make himself a sympathetic 
confidant, or if that failed a welcome 
peacemaker. As the first great rain 
drops of the coming storm splashed on 
the dusty road, warning the village peo- 
ple indoors, the doctor, with a self-satis- 
fied smile on his lips was still standing 
at his shop door. Even when the rain, 
like a gray curtain, swept down the val- 
ley, blotting out. mountain, field, and 
river, he did not move. Thus he hap- 
pened to get a glimpse of old MacClar- 
ren, his plaid wrapped close around his 
shoulders, his head lowered, doggedly 
urging his shrinking pony up the village 
street, forgetful alike of grandchild and 
“ sirop.” 

At the fpresbytére Francois la Voie, 
the bent little man who ordered the 
Curé’s house, after closing every door 
and window fetched the blessed sapin 
from its place in the cupboard. He be- 
lieved firmly in the efficacy of its burn- 
ing branches, and whenever a branch of 
the dried aromatic balsam ciackled on 
the stove, thunder and lightning were 
robbed of their fears. As he hung over 
the tiny bonfire Monsieur le Ferritre’s 
voice sounded through the house. The 
old servant straightened himself. 

“What does Monsieur desire?” he 
asked, pushing open the study door. 

The Curé sat by his writing table, 
loose pages of manuscript scattered 
about him, but the ink on his pen was 
dry. 
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“ Francois,” he said nervously, glanc- 
ing over his spectacles? “ has Monsieur 
MacClarren come yet from the post- 
office ?” 

“When I closed the front windows, 
Monsieur,” returned the servant, “he 
rode towards home.” A flash of light- 
ning illuminated the room, and as the 
thunder rolled among the hills, the rain 
swept wildly against the window panes. 
“Monsieur le Gardien does not seem to 
mind the weather, ” he added, 

“ And he did not stop at the presdy- 
tere,” murmured the Curé sadly, “he 
would not take shelter under my roof.” 

Francois sniffed, the omission of Mac- 
Clarren’s weekly visit had been balm to 
his orthodox soul. Can not Monsieur 
live without the heretic at his elbow,” 
he said irritably. 

The Curé took off his spectacles and 
looked at Frangois, his eyebrows were 
raised, his mouth compressed. The old 
servant squirmed under the unspoken 
reproof. 

“Task Monsieur’s pardon,” he mur- 
mured penitently. Then with an air of 
great mystery he placed his forefinger on 
one side of his nose. “Shall I prepare 
for a little day’s fishing?” he suggested. 
“ Trefflé Bergeron says the salmon are 
running.” 

The Curé flushed and shook his head. 
“ Tu es bon enfant,” he said wearily, 
“ but I have no heart to go.” 

“ Monsieur Duchesne,” said Francois 
in a trembling voice, when the next day 
after mass the cunning doctor had 
wrung the whole story from him, “ some- 
thing terrible has arrived, nev in 
twenty years has Monsieur lacked the 
heart to kill a salmon !” 

Gradually, almost imperceptibly, the 
news became known in the little village 
that Monsieur MacClarren had omitted 
his visit to the preshbytére. Had Mon- 
sieur le Curé and Monsieur le Gardien 
quarrelled ? Women bending over their 
sewing asked the .question, men toiling 
in the log jams discussed it. Though 
the old Scotchman had his admirers, if 
it came to a choice between the two men 
St. Fidéle would not waver. Philippe 
Coutouritre, voicing public sentiment, 
announced from his counter that unless 
matters were cleared up, Monsieur Mac- 
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Clarren must buy his necessities else- 
where. The week dragged on and the 
more loyal began to be roused, for Mon- 
sieur le Curé grew each day more unlike 
himself; he said his masses, he visited 
the sick, but he never stopped for a 
friendly chat at the store and his morn- 
ing greetings to his little flock were 
cheerless and dull. Treffié Bergeron in 
his white farmhouse beside the river 
watched the fresh run salmon play un- 
molested in the Curé’s pools and help- 
lessly wrung his hands. 

Dr. Duchesne held seemingly aloof 
from the gossip, but no one in the village 
was so well informed of the Curé’s actions 
and state of health. With adroit and 
well directed sympathy he won Francois 
la Voie’s confidence, and the old servant 
really troubled about his master, and 
eager for comfort and advice soon fell 
into the habit of pouring his troubles 
into Duchesne’s sympathetic ear. 

“Tf Monsieur would only come to see 
Monsieur le Ferriére,” implored the old 
man. “ Monsieur is a man of such talent, 
he would make things better, I am cer- 
tain of it. Monsieur le Curé is not well. 
Since his last trip aux dois with that sacré 
MacClarren it has not been to my taste. 
I have thought, Monsieur, that the heretic 
may have bewitched him; they say he 
practices the black art on all the animals 
of the woods. Why else should Monsieur 
le Curé care whether ce viewx MacClarren 
comes to the presbytére or stays away ?” 

Duchesne shrugged his shoulders and 
shook his head. He was as ignorant as 
Francois of the true nature of the quarrel 
between curé and guardian, but though 
he built great hopes on the old priest’s 
evident distress of mind he was too wise 
to introduce himselfat a servant’s request. 

By the time another Saturday had 
arrived all the village as well as the 
scheming doctor was on tiptoe. Each 
member of the Curé’s parish wished, 
before taking action, to be convinced of 
the great men’s estrangement, but though 
dinners were burnt while inquisitive 
housewives lingered upon doorsteps, 
unrebuked by their equally interested 
lords and masters, St. Fidéle was doomed 
to disappointment. The sunlight danced 
on the rippling river, the fresh green 
leaves swayed in the cool breeze, but 
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Thomas MacClarren and his white pony 
failed to appear. Heads were shaken 
‘ dubiously and tongues wagged wildly. 

Frangois, who had always hated “ ce 
vieux MacClarren,” was inwardly de- 
lighted with the new turn of affairs. 
Could it be possible that the old guardian 
would never return to the presbytére ? 
All Sunday long he hugged the thought 
to his jealous heart, and, finally, on Mon- 
day morning, convinced of his probabil- 
ity, vowed six candles to Sainte Anne 
de Beaupré. A household errand at 
Coutouritre’s shop took him at noon 
past Duchesne’s house. 

The doctor’s p/anche and chestnut 
gelding stood before the door; the 
horse’s golden coat gleamed with much 
brushing, the harness and trap were spot- 
less. Looking through the shop window 
Francois saw the doctor busily placing 
bottles and packages in the little black 
bag which was his badge of office. He 
paused a moment, hesitating to interrupt 
and still unwilling to pass by without a 
word, , 

The doctor bustled out of his shop, 
smiling and genial. “ Bon jour, bon 
jour,” he said. He seemed to be in the 
best of humors. 

“You are in a great hurry, Monsieur 
le Docteur?” asked Francois apologeti- 
cally. 

“That is it, my friend,” returned the 
doctor, as he placed his bag under the 
seat of the p/anche and took the reins 
from his son’shands. “I have just had 
news that Monsieur le Gardien is ill, the 
result of a cold caught in last Saturday’s 
storm. He has sent for me, and I must 
lose no time. A fluxion de poitrine, when 
one is no longer young, is serious.” 

He jerked the reins, and the young 
horse, so encouraged, trotted briskly up 
the village street. 

Old Francois shaded his weak eyes 
with one hand and looked for a moment 
after the dust-enveloped vehicle. 

“ Dame,” he murmured, as he hob- 
bled on to Coutouriére’s shop, “ why 
does Monsieur le Docteur occupy him- 
self with such matters? Can he not see 
it is a judgment of God ?” 

Francois, however, was unprepared 
for the manner in which the Curé re- 
ceived the news. Bubbling over with 
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excitement he tip-toed into the study, 
where the Curé was reading his mid-day 
office. and coughed tentatively. The 
old priest looked up from his breviary. 

“Eh bien Francois,” he said, “ what 
is it?” 

Francois smiled happily. ‘“ Monsieur 
le Gardien has a fluxion de poitrine,” he 
answered. ‘ Doctor Duchesne has just 
left for Baie des Rochers.” 

“What dost thou tell me?” said the 
Curé, sitting up very straight, his face 
lined with sudden anxiety. 

“I said,” repeated Francois, “that 
Monsieur le Gardien has a fluxion de 
poitrine ; he moves not from his bed; 
the storm last week was too much for 
him, after all!” 

The old priest closed his breviary 
with a snap and rose to his feet. “ Fran- 
cois,” he said excitedly, “harness Coq 
at once ; we drive to Baie des Rochers.” 

“But, Monsieur,” exclaimed Francois, 
“consider! It is eight miles to Baie des 
Rochers. Monsieur has had no dinner! 
Coq has had no oats.” 

The Curé snapped his long fingers. 
Frangois had never seen him so roused. 
“Discuss not,” he said; “do as thou 
art told.” 

The old servant hurried away, shaking 
his head and muttering, “ Bonne Sainte 
Anne priez pour nous! It is asI said, 
the heretic has bewitched him.” 

Thus it happened that half an hour 
after the doctor’s shining A/anche and 
sleek horse had mounted the steep hill 
leading to the main road, the Curé’s 
much humbler ca/éche and pony toiled 
up the same rutty track. 

The Curé sat well forward on the 
hard cushions, his head thrust forward, 
a clenched hand on each knee, his usu- 
ally calm brow furrowed with anxiety. 
Francois from his narrow driver’s perch 
tugged at the reins, and the little bay 
horse, with lowered head and taut mus- 
cles, dug his hoofs firmly into the rough 
road. 

On an ordinary occasion the view of 
the surrounding country, the broad rip- 
pling St. Lawrence, the bold cliffs, the 
rolling hills, would have charmed Mon- 
sieur le Ferriére, for he was a man pecu- 
liarly sensitive to the beauties of nature, 
but to-day his heart was so full of the 











desire to reach the little settlement at 
Baie des Rochers that he saw nothing 
beyond the pattern of the oil-cloth on 
the bottom of the ca/éche and Francois’ 
jolting, gray shoulders. 

The red ca/éche bumped along the 
rutty highway, past farm-house, stream 
and wood, up and down hills; and the 
Curé, in his worn soufane, his old straw 
hat pushed back from his forehead, com- 
plained of the slowness of the pace. 
* Cog is growing old,” he exclaimed im- 
patiently. 

Francois glanced reproachfully over 
his shoulder. “ Young or old,” he said 
loyally, “there is not a horse of such 
talent in the whole parish.” 

At last they reached Alfredes Harvey’s 
farm, from which point the traveler gets 
his first glimpse of Baie des Rochers; a 
long, low peninsula running out into the 
St. Lawrence, a hundred feet below the 
main road, on the cliffs. A tiny river on 
the left forms a rocky miniature harbor, 
guarded from the northern wind bya bold 
jutting promontory. Waving willows 
surround the MacClarren homestead, a 
white, rambling building, with moss 
grown roof; while close, as if for needed 
support, crowd the newer houses of sons 
and grandsons. Far to the right, in the 
midst of green fields, fronting the broad 
river and the sunrise. stands the little 
wooden kirk, the only Protestant place 
of worship in the wide parish of St. 
Fidéle. 

Francois pointed a gnarled finger 
downward. “ There they are, Monsieur,” 
he said, indignantly, “ the houses of the 
heretics. C’est choguant.” 

But the reproach fell on deaf ears. 
Monsieur le Ferriére glanced affection- 
ately at the white buildings, the green 
fields, the brave little church. “ Let us 
go down quickly,” he said. 

As the ca/éche swung into the grass 
road which led to the old house, the 
doctor’s p/anche turned out of the stable. 
The doctor held the reins, his brow was 
lined, his mouth set. The two horses 
on the single track halted nose to nose. 
Monsieur le Ferritre sprang like a boy to 
the ground. 

“ Doctor Duchesne,” he asked, eagerly, 
“is Monsieur MacClarren very ill? Is 
there any danger ?” 
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Duchesne had fared forth that morn- 
ing with colors flying to meet ignomin- 
ious shipwreck. Stripped of his pride, - 
he clung to his professional dignity 
like a drowning sailor to a splintered 
spar. 

“Monsieur le Curé,” he said, pomp- 
ously, “I assure you there is no danger. 
Your friend has without doubt been im- 
prudent and he is not young. You will 
find him perhaps in a bad humor, but 
with care he will soon be well.” 

The Curé gave a gasp of relief, and 
lifting his soutane with either hand, sped 
down the road. He hardly stopped to 
return the greeting of MacClarren’s un- 
married daughter, who in neat black and 
mob cap, stood on the threshold of the 
old Scotchman’s house. He pushed 
past her and burst into the little sitting 
room, which was MacClarren’s particu- 
lar domain. The long narrow room with 
its bright red carpet, its badly framed 
engravings of Knox and Burns, its rough 
bookcase’s motley array of cheap bind- 
ings, was familiar ground to the Curé. 
Here he had spent many a controversial 
evening when parochial or fishing ex- 
peditions had led him far from St. Fidéle. 
The door of the little adjoining bedroom 
was closed ; he pushed it gently until it 
swung open on its worn hinges and 
stepped across the threshold. . 

In his wooden bed, propped among 
the pillows, his faded plaid across his 
knees, lay old Thomas MacClarren, 
breathing hoarsely. His cheeks were 
flushed, his eyes flashing. 

“Thomas,” pleaded the Curé, as he 
stood at the foot of the bed, “art thou 
still angry ?” 

Old MacClarren pushed back the white 
hair from his forehead with trembling 
eager hands. His voice was petulant. 

“ Seigneur,” he exclaimed, “am I to 
have no peace; first that rascal Du- 
chesne, and now thee. A sick man 
needs rest.” 

But the Curé was not to be rebuffed. 
“ Art thou still angry ?” he persisted. 

* Why not,” returned the Scotchman 
obstinately, “have we not dreamed of 
such a chance for twenty long years, you 
and I?” His face became tense and 
eager. ‘Dost thou remember, Jean,” 
he said, “ how the fish rose like a flash 
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of light from behind the big rock at the 
foot of the falls? ‘ Six pounds’ we said 
when we saw him, the biggest trout in 
the Bon Desir. Dost thou remember 
how he ran out my line, how my rod 
bent ?” Then suddenly the light went 
out of the old man’s eyes, his mouth shut 
with asnap. “Jean, Jean,” he muttered 
with an almost tragic break in his voice, 
“TI thought thee a fisherman, but a 
schoolboy could have handled the net 
better !” 

For a moment the Curé was silent; 
his hands behind his back clenched and 
unclenched. He was eager for peace, 
but the irascible guardian was pressing 
him hard. “I.did my best,” he said 
finally in dangerously even tones. “I 
warned thee it was an impossible place 
to land a half played fish, besides the 
casting line was weak.” 

“ Half played fish,” retorted MacClar- 
ren sharply, raising himself in the bed, 
“the trout was gasping and on its side. 
Why not admit it was all thy fault ?” 

The Curé’s eyes flashed fire. “ Because 
it was not,” he said shortly. 

The two old men glared at each other. 
There was no sound in the little room 
beyond the Scotchman’s labored breath- 
ing and the ticking of ‘the eight-day 
clock. Then without a word the Curé 
shrugged his shoulders and turned on 
his heel. The quick angry movement 
swept his swaying soufane into a dusty 
corner and brought a fishing-rod clatter- 
ing to the floor. The Curé frowned as 
he stooped down, his fingers closed on 
the familiar canvas cover. Old Mac- 
Clarren from his pillows watched him 
eagerly. The priest straightened himself 
slowly, his face cleared, and a smile stole 
into his eyes. The Curé had sacrificed 
his pride to his affection. He turned 
to the bed and held the canvas-covered 
rod towards MacClarren. 

“ There are too many memories here, 
Thomas,” he said, “days of sunshine 
ati l cloud, of good luck and bad, of rip- 
pling water and green swaying trees. 


Thou art right. I was clumsy. I did 
lose the fish.” 
This was  unlooked-for surrender. 


MacClarren gave a little gasp of shamed 
surprise. “A man must sometimes 
speak his mind,” he muttered awkwardly. 
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“ Come, Thomas,” continued the Curé, © 
‘have you not punished me enough. I 
have been very lonely.” 

The Scotchman hesitated. “ It is true 
I was angry with thee,” he said slowly, 
“and said perhaps too much, but is that 
a reason that thou shouldst turn thy 
back on me and close thy door in my 
face ?” 

“TI turn my back on thee! I close 
my door in thy face!” exclaimed the 
Curé. . 

MacClarren gave a bitter little laugh, 
the slight had cut deeper than he was 
willing to admit. ‘“ My eyes may miss 
a weak place in a casting line,” he said, 
“but I am not yet blind. A week ago 
Saturday,” he continued, “ when I passed 
the preshytére eager to see thee, to talk 
matters over, thou wert in the garden, 
but as I rode up the street Lavoie from 
the doorway warned thee of my coming 
and I saw thee turn and walk into thy 
house.” 

“A week ago Saturday !” mused the 
priest, “I was in the garden!” Then 
his lined face became gravely tender. 
“T remember,” he said gently. “ No, 
Thomas, Lavoie did not tell me of thy 
coming but of Elizabeth Tremblay’s 
going. How could I take pleasure in 
the flowers when one of my children had 
gone on her last journey and I had not 
given her the Bon Dieu. I went to my 
books because my heart was heavy. No 
Thomas, I did not see thee. All morn- 
ing long I waited for thee, and when 
Francois told me thou hadst ridden by 
I could not understand. To quarrel for 
the sake of a few angry words was not 
like thee.” 

MacClarren’s face was a curious mix- 
ture of embarrassment and happiness. 
‘‘ We Scotchmen are obstinate fools,” he 
muttered, and then irrelevantly and with 
evident effort, “‘ perhaps I did hurry the 
fish.” 

The Curé’s faded eyes brimmed with 
laughter. ‘“Obstinate fools make good 
friends,” he said softly, stretching out a 
hand. MacClarren caught it eagerly. 

“ The salmon are running,” exclaimed 
the priest, “and we have wasted more 
than a week! Quelle bétise !” 

MacClarren’s laugh ended in a parox- 
ysm of coughing. The old man bent 
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almost double, his face grew crimson and 
beads of perspiration stood out on his 
white forehead. 4 

A line of worry showed between the 
Curé’s eyes. “Thou art feverish,” he 
spoke anxiously, “I like not thy cough! 
What did Duchesne say to thee ?” 

The sick man lay back among his pil- 
lows, his breath was short. ‘“ Duchesne 
is a pompous fool,” he said. “I myself 
could have told my daughter that I have 
a cold, that I am old, that I must be 
careful.” 

“Ts that all he said ?” persisted the 
Curé. He was labored by the old 
Scotchman’s labored breathing. 

“Tf thou must know,” said MacClar- 
ren shortly, his eyes snapping, “he had 
the impudence to sympathize with me; 
he thought thee responsible for my ill- 
ness; I should not, he said, have ridden 
from St. Fidéle in the storm and if the 
presbytére was, as he feared, closed to 
me, he begged that hereafter I consider 
his house and stable as my own.” 
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“What didst thou say?” asked the 
Curé, boyishly eager, knitting his white, 
overhanging brows. 

MacClarren shook his head, his lips 
beneath his white beard curled humor- 
ously. ‘“ Jean, mon ami,” he said, touch- 
ing the Curé’s black sleeve affectionately, 
‘“‘T will not tell thee. I do not love the 
doctor and perhaps I was not quite my- 
self, for I too have been lonely. One 
thing I know, a good Presbyterian should 
not have said it and a priest of the true 
church may not hear it !” 

The two old men looked into each 
other’s eyes, the memory of the past days 
was blotted out ; they threw back their 
heads and laughed like children. 

Francois + sitting outside in the red 
caléche, watching old Coq crop a belated 
dinner, shook his head as he heard the 
laughter. 

“ Bewitched,” he said, ‘“‘ bewitched.” 

He crossed himself hurriedly and 
glared at the little brown kirk just visible 
beyond the waving tree tops. 


POOR IRELAND’ 


r I \HE traditional stage Irishman is 
a ridiculous figure. Yet he 
seems to have established the 

present general estimate of his race. 

He certainly does not remind us of 

those austere pioneers who kept alive 

the spark of Christianity in Ireland and 
who kept art and learning from being 
overborne by the blight which had settled 
over the rest of Europe. Nor, coming 
to our own time, does “ Paddy ” recall 
the great soldiers and statesmen with 
whom Ireland has strengthened the 

British Empire. The accepted Irish 

type of the masses may be amusing, but 

he smacks also of indolence, thriftless- 

ness, a tendency to drink, and even a 

lack of certain primary virtues. 

Fortunately, these failings are not 
characteristic of the Irish people asa 
whole. In every quarter of the globe 

Irish men and women have shown them- 

selves hard workers; if they have not 

displayed the same energy at home it is 


? The Outlook in Ireland. By the Right Honorable 
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because of the general agricultural op- 
pression and depression, because of 
unsanitary dwellings and _ insufficient 
food. As to drink, contrary to the gen- 
eral supposition, the Irishman spends a 
less average on it than does the Eng- 
lishman or Scot ; moreover, the Irishman 
spends more on beer than on spirits; 
the contrary being true of the Scot. 
Furthermore, and even more surprising * 
to many, statistics show the Irish to be 
less criminally inclined than are the 
inhabitants of Great Britain; in partic- 
ular, as to sexual morality, the stranger 
in Ireland is invariably surprised by the 
rectitude of the people. 

In 1841 Ireland’s population was 
estimated at 8,100,000; in 1901, at 
4,400,00. Thus, in sixty years the pop- 
ulation fell by nearly four millions. 
America has won what Ireland has lost. 
But this is not all. Quality as well as 
quantity is involved. The emigrants 


have generally been in life’s full vigor; 
most of those who have remained have 
been physically, mentally, and indus- 
Meanwhile, the burden 


trially deficient. 
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of taxation has enormously increased. 
Is it surprising, then, that, with the ex- 
ception of France, Ireland’s birth-rate 
should be now the lowest in the world ? 
Unless remedial measures are under- 
taken Ireland must continue downward. 
It is true that two noble laws, passed 
within a decade, have brought relief— 
the Local Government and Land Acts. 
The first conceded to the Irish the right 
of self-government in purely local affairs. 
Until 1898 Grand Juries had managed 
those affairs; thereafter District and 
County Councils, democratic bodies, took 
their place. ‘Thé Councils have done 
their work well and have had distinct 
educational value in the people’s respon- 
sibility, knowledge, and appreciation as 
related to the art of government. The 
Land Act provided a way for tenants to 
become proprietors and removed the 
prime cause of friction between the two 
classes. But the money devoted to this 
benefaction will not alone regenerate 
Ireland. ‘The people need instruction 
in modern agricultural and industrial 
methods. ‘These in turn will only par- 
tially succeed unless stimulated by the 
Irishman’s consciousness of a more 
active participation in his country’s 
affairs, economic and administrative. 
This increase of power is demanded, 
first of all, by the Irish Nationalists, 
whose idea of Home Rule carries with 
it complete independence and separation 
from England ; second by those English 
Liberals who subscribe to the Gladstone 
programme of practical but not quite 
complete separation; third, by many 
well-wishers, Liberal and Conservative, 
who would give to the Irish the fullest 
possible management of their own affairs. 
Such management was, in the judg- 
ment of many friends of Ireland, assured 
by the bill recently proposed in the House 
of Commons by Mr. Augustine Birrell, 
the well-known author of “‘Obiter Dicta” 
and other books of essays, who is Chief 
Secretary for Ireland in the present Lib- 
eral Cabinet. Mr. Birrell’s statesman- 
like measure was not at once rejected by 
Mr. Redmond, the leader in Parliament 
of the Irish Nationalists, who had been 
consulted during the various stages of 
the bill’s preparation. But in the later 
Nationalist conclave in Dublin, influ- 
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enced by opposition, both clerical and 
lay, Mr. Redmond rejected the measure. 
It would have meant to his starving con- 
stituents at least half a loaf. He de- 
manded the whole and lost all—at least 
for the present parliamentary session. 
As has been well said, moderation is not 
melodramatic. The present Irish repre- 
sentatives in Parliament have seemed to 
distinguish themselves in the realm of 
melodrama only. 

In their mortification at the Irish atti- 
tude and the consequent withdrawal of 
the measure, Mr. Birrell and the Liberal 
leaders have had the sympathy of many 
Conservatives and Unionists, among 
them the Earl of Dunraven, a great Irish 
landlord and perhaps the principal force 
behind the Land Act of 1903. Speak- 
ing of the policy of the party now in 
power, Lord Dunraven said: “I greatly 
rejoice, for policy is more important than 
party in my eyes. With all my heart I 
wish them Godspeed in it.” Lord Dun- 
raven’s just published book, “ ‘The Out- 
look in Ireland,” constitutes perhaps the 
strongest argument yet put forth for the 
passage of some such measure as Mr. 
Birrell’s, conferring on the Irish sufficient 
and efficient control of local government. 
Despite the amazing tactics of Mr. Red- 
mond, such a bill must ultimately be 
passed—if the Liberals cannot, perhaps 
a coalition government of Conservatives 
and Liberal Unionists may, repeating 
their successes of 1898 and 1903. 

Those who resist the proposed reform 
should read Lord Dunraven’s plea. As 
ke says, the only occasion when the 
right of free government was strenuously 
denied to a portion of the British Em- 
pire was followed by a revolt culminating 
in the formation of the United States of 
America. The lesson taught by the re- 
bellion of the American colonies has 
had powerful influence for good, as 
Lord Dunraven easily shows; for the 
British Empire affords plenty of testi- 
mony to that influence and to the bene- 
fits of free institutions. 

The story of the British Empire is 
the record of political devolution, or the 
derivation of various amounts of self- 
governing powers from the sovereign 
Parliament by the communities forming 
the Empire. As our author truly affirms, 
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the component parts of the Empire are 
joined together by a tie of loyalty to the 
throne and by the sense of fellowship 
arising by common enjoyment of the 
widest possible political, social and relig- 
ious freedom. The Channel Islands, 
for instance, he says, retain their own 
language and have their own legislature, 
coinage and military service. The Isle 
of Man is an even more striking exam- 
ple for the author, for it is inhabited by 
a Celtic race, whose characteristics are 
not dissimilar from those of the Irish, 
yet the ancient, autocratic House of Keys 
has been for forty years a representative 
body. Why should Ireland be deprived 
of a full measure of what this neighbor- 
ing island enjoys and what is enjoyed 
in the Province of Quebec, which, 
French and Roman Catholic through and 
through, is today happy and prosperous 
because, as Lord Dunraven points out, 
of the application of a wise system of 
devolution, authority having been dele- 
gated from the Imperial Parliament to 
the Parliament of the Dominion Federa- 
tion and by it to the Parliaments of 
Quebec and the other federating Cana- 
dian provinces. This is real home rule, 
as understood in Canada and Australia. 
Most remarkable of all, even in India 
British statesmanship has been able to 
evolve a method of government not sub- 
versive of the central authority, but as 
our observer shows, delegating to locali- 
ties and communities a_ considerable 
share in administrative work. 
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In all this, Lord Dunraven concludes, 
Great Britain has applied two analogous 
principles to her outlying possessions : 
(1) to ancient communities she has re-- 
served their distinctive characteristics, 
usages, laws, languages, and governing 
powers; (2) to new and developing 
communities she has delegated power. 
Great Britain’s one failure, as he impres- 
sively charges, is due to the negation of 
these twin principles—to the attempt 
both to obliterate distinctive character- 
istics and usages and to produce absolute 
homogeneity by force. But Ireland can- 
not be absorbed or obliterated, nor can 
her affairs be adequately managed by 
the Imperial Parliament. Like Quebec 
compared to the rest of Canada, so Ire- 
land’s population is for the most part 
racially different from the people of 
Great Britain, and Ireland’s agricultural, 
industrial, educational, financial, com- 
mercial, political, and social problems 
demand different methods of treatment 
from those across the Irish Sea. As 
Quebec sends representatives to a central 
legislature at Ottawa, so Ireland sends 
representatives to a central legislature 
at London. But, unlike Quebec, Ireland 
has little independent control over its 
own affairs. In Quebec there is pros- 
perity and contentment, in Ireland misery 
and discontent. To change the latter 
into the former conditions, there should 
be applied, as Lord Dunraven very 
clearly and truly declares, the principle 
of devolution. 


Comment on Current Books 


When the presentation of fact 
can be made so absorbingly in- 
teresting as Mrs. Ady convincingly proves 
possible in this volume of memoirs? one is 
tempted to wonder that the demand for fic- 
tion exists. Inher sympathetic and discrim- 
inating record of the life of that truly re- 
markable woman, Henrietta,- Duchess of 
Orleans, sister of one king and sister-in-law 
of another, the brilliant courts of Charles II. 
of England and Louis XIV. of France are 
brought before the reader with vivid reality 
as no romance could reveal them. The 
characters of the two monarchs, of Madame, 


Madame 





' Madame: A life of Henriegee. Pjnshter of Charles I. 
Duchess of Orleans. lia Cartwright (Mrs. 
any Ady). (New Edition.) BY Je York. $3, net. 


and of most of the notables of their time, 
have fresh light thrown on them by letters 
preserved in the French Archives du Min- 
istére des Affaires étrangéres and documents 
from State papers on French affairs in the 
British Record Office, many of them here 
published for the first time; the corre- 
spondence between Charles and his “ dearest 
Minette,” as he called his sister, being espe- 
cially noteworthy in this respect, and as a 
revelation of tender and faithful affection, 
aside from its general historical interest. 


Anything on matters mari- 
time from this writer must be 
taken as expert testimony, 
and he has here given us a peculiarly novel 
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and fascinating volume’ in a book which is at 
once scientific without the burden of sci- 
entific nomenclature, and romantic without 
being at allaromance. How comprehensive 
a view of the various aspects of his subject 
Mr. Bullen presents may be seen by a glance 
at these chapter-headings: “ The Ocean as 
the World’s Reservoir of Health,” “ The 
Winds of the Ocean,’ “The Clouds,” 
“Ocean Currents,” “The Tides,” “The 
Ocean as a Source of Food Supply,” 
“Ocean the Universal Highway,” ‘The 
Ocean Unexplored and Unexplorabie,” 
“The Ocean as a Battle-field,” etc. Inci- 
dentally it may be remarked that, in spite of 
his spiendid and timely advocacy of peace 
in the last-mentioned chapter and elsewhere, 
Mr. Bullen himself seems not averse to 
dealing out bloodless thrusts, as in one place 
he alludes to critics of the British navy as 
“foreign liars” and “home-bred traitors,” 
and in another contrasts Protestants with 
“bigoted” Roman Catholics, referring to 
the power of their organization as “ the vast 
tyranny of the Romish Church.” He also 
rather persistently scolds a perverse genera- 
tion for their interest in the daily newspaper, 
football, bridge, and other joys of existence 
instead of in the serious subjects that em- 
ploy his own attention. But this, if a bit 
questionable in point of taste and consist- 
ency, is only a minor blemish in a work the 
major portion of which is most stimulating 
and instructive. 


American and English 
Christians are not as well- 
informed as they might 
be about the ideas, ideals and actual ag- 
gressive work accomplished by French 
Christians. As the vast majority of French 
men and women are Roman Catholics. a vol- 
ume such as M. Bonet-Maury?is always 
useful to impress upon the minds, not only 
of Frenchmen themselves, but of Christians 
all over the world, and especially of Protest- 
ants, what has been and is being accom- 
plished by France in the development of 
morals and religion. The world Congress 
of Religions at Chicago in 1893 furnished the 
occasion for a fuller appreciation of this, 
and the accounts of the Congress by M. 
Bonet-Maury and Dr. Barrows called atten- 
tion of a yet wider circle to the too little- 
appreciated endeavors of various bodies of 
Christians in other parts of the world than 
ours. In M. Bonet-Maury’s present volume 
we see the broad ideals underlying the work 
of France in particular in her missions in 


1 Our Heritage the Sea. By Pot 7. Bellen, F.R.G.S. 
x..F- Dutto n & Co., New York. $1.50 
2 France Christianisme et Civilization. Par G. Bonet- 
Maury. ‘Hachette et Cie, Paris, Fran 
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Africa and Asia. The author of “ L’Islam- 
isme” knows well how to put to the fore his 
countrymen’s beneficial influence, especially 
among the blacks, but he by no means for- 
gets to praise Livingston’s monumental 
achievement as does M. Anatole Leroy- 
Beaulieu, in his preface to the volume. If 
one figure, however, stands out more clearly 
than another it is that heroic one of the late 
Cardinal Lavigerie, Primate of Algeria, a 
missionary of apostolic temper and fire, a 
man worthy to stand alongside the church 
fathers themselves. In his “Quatre Por- 
traits ” the late Jules Simon had already in- 
structed the world as to Lavigerie’s true place 
in history. The present volume impressively 
emphasizes the lesson. 


The old print which 
hangs on the wall is 
apt to picture the life of long ago better than 
the pen portraits of the printed page. This 
is particularly true of English prints and of 
English life. Copper plate engraving first 
appeared in England ahout the middle of 
the sixteenth century. Two hundred years 
later the art had developed its various 
branches so as to interpret life with both 
comprehensiveness and intimacy. Engra- 
vers now had a,wide choice of medium in 
line, mezzotint, stipple, etching, aquatint. 
In these various forms we find visualized 
the impressions we receive from Pepys, 
Evelyn, Horace Walpole, Fanny Burney and 
the rest. If the old prints are worth any 
one’s attention first of all because of their 
intrinsic merit as works of art, they are 
worth quite as much because they link us 
intimately with the past. They represent, as 
does nothing else quite so well, the human 
atmosphere of other days. A book has 
always been needed which should unite these 
two view points of art and life. At last it 
has come in Mr. Malcolm Salaman’s descrip- 
tion of the old engravers of England and 
their relation to contemporary art and life." 
Mr. Salaman writes in charming style. His 
text is both entertaining and instructive and 
is illustrated by many excellently reproduced 
pictures. 


The Old Engravers 


This volume? commemorates 
Robert Clark the life and work of a pioneer 
missionary amidst a fierce and fanatical 
people, in Northwestern India. An honor 
man of Trinity College, Cambridge, Mr. 
Clark went in his youth to the field where 
his half-century of work resulted in institu- 
tions and influences fruitful of growing and 


Old Engravers in Their Relation to Contemporary 
L rH - ond Art. Fy Malcolm C. Salaman. J. B. Lippincott 
Co Robet Philadetoh the Panjab.” By Henry Martyn Clark. 
Clark of the y Hen 7 
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enduring good. The courage and gentleness, 
the energy and patience, the self-devotion 
and tactfulness of the ideal missionary were 
all illustrated in him, and he did not lack 
“the saving grace” of a sense of humor. 
The narrative is blended with sketches of 
the land and the people, their ways, and the 
lights and shadows thence resulting. Espe- 
cially noticeable are the indications of an 
active interest of both officers and privates 
of the British army in Christian missions, 
outrunning a timid policy of the civil gov- 
ernment. 


This thick volume is divided 
into three books, “‘ The Soul 
of London,” “ The Heart of 
the Country,” “ The Spirit of the People.” 
As an “ interpretation "—it is so styled by 
the author—it does not appear to us par- 
ticulary illluminating, though a very great 
number of words have been used in the 
attempt to make it so. To the divisions 
already mentioned a voluminous “ author’s 
note” is prefixed, supplemented by one of 
similar length, in which egotism and over- 
sophistication of view-point and utterance 
contend, as, indeed, they do throughout. 
Most right-minded people being at least 
reverent if not devout, the tone of tolerant 
condescension toward “ revealed religion,” 
especially manifest in this “ L’envoi” and 
in the chapter on “ Faiths” in Book IIL., 
seems peculiarly offensive, and to the orthc- 
dox believer must appear blasphemous. The 
volume has several good illustrations by 
Henry Hyde. 


England and 
the English 


In this remarkable 
. work? we have at length 

Satine of Same might have been 
expected. Italy, reunited and once more a 
world-power enthroned at Rome, now takes 
from foreign hands the congenial task of writ- 
ing the history of the ancient world-power of 
which she was the home. Hereafter Momm.- 
sen, Merivale, and others, however meri- 
torious their work, will not suffice the mod- 
ern reader apart from this Italian interpreter 
of the mistress of the ancient world. In his 
view the Roman world-conquest exhibits a 
colossal case of experiences recurring when- 
ever a national industrial democracy grows 
up on the ruins of an agricultural aristoc- 
racy. The oft-related events of Roman his- 
tory serve him as the thread which connects 
his story of changing economic conditions 
and social life, and the motives and policy 
of political leaders. The two volumes which 


1 England and the English: An Interpretation. By Ford 
Madox Hueffer. McClure, Phillips & Co., New York. $2. 

The Greatness and Decline of Rone In 2 vols. _ By 
Gagne Ferrero. Translated by Alfred E. Zimmern, M.A. 
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form the first instalment of the history cover 
the period of the military and commercial 
expansion of Rome in the Mediterranean 
basin down to the date of Czsar’s death. A 
few passages will indicate the central inter- 
est of the historian. Near the end of the 
second century B.C. Marius and Scaurus 
stand forth as early specimens of the self- 
made man, and of “the new Italian dour- 
geoisie . .. the nucleus of the first real Ital- 
ian nation in history,” the result of “much 
the same causes as have contributed, be- 
tween 1848 and the present day, to that Italian 
bourgeoisie which is the nucleus of twentieth- 
century Italy.” The period of the first Tri- 
umvirate witnessed an industrial revolution 
analogous to that of the nineteenth century ; 
“Italy was passing through the same period 
of rejuvenation as Europe and the United 
States at the present day,” and encountering 
our own problems, among them “ the contra- 
diction between the sentiment of democracy 
and the unequal! distribution of wealth.” Of 
Rome’s “ first and greatest lyric poet,” Catul- 
lus, the historian-remarks that his work is 
sufficiently accounted for by Czsar’s politi- 
cal revolution. Poetry so personal and pas- 
sionate could only be poured forth in an age 
when the wealthy and cultured classes had 
embarked in the pursuit of enjoyment, 
“abandoning the affairs of government toa 
class of professional politicians.” As to 
Czsar, Mommsen’s estimate of him is set 
aside as biased by “fanatical admiration for 
his hero.” . He is described as an “incom- 
parable opportunist,” but not a great states- 
man, a remarkable genius, who “ under twen- 
tieth-century conditions might have become 
a captain of industry in the United States, 
an empire-builder in South Africa, or a scien- 
tist or man of letters in Europe, with a world- 
wide influence.” His mission was that of a 
Titanic destroyer. In him were “personi- 
fied all the revolutionary forces, magnificent, 
but devastating, of a mercantile age in con- 
flict with the traditions of an old-world 
society. . . . His greatest work for posterity 
was the conquest of Gaul, to which he him- 
self attributed little importance.” Why he 
undertook it is still problematical. The 
present account differs widely from the com- 
mon, and is defended at length in a critical 
appendix. However familiar with Roman 
history one may be, he will find an attractive 
freshness throughout these volumes. 


A book of rare and manysided 
A Gallery . ogy aa 
of Tories interest is this work of an old 
hand in the Conservative, or 
Tory party, of which Lord Beaconsfield, for- 
merly Mr. Disraeli, was in his later years the 
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great leader. Between him and the author 
existed that intimate friendship which gives 
value to the reminiscences here preserved. 
The larger part of the volume is devoted 
to reminiscences of a multitude of other 
Tory characters of all classes from lords to 
peasants, a long train of anecdotes concern- 
ing whom, jocose, sarcastic, or. grotesque, 
gives pith and point to its commemoration 
of them. Town life and country life, Tory 
clubs and Tory inns, the university and the 
village, Tory sportsmen, agriculturalists and 
journalists, Tory democracy and literature, 
statesmen and ladies, come into view as the 
kaleidoscope turns, and always in a genial, 
often in a humorous aspect. As Mr. Kebbel 
was persona grata in the best Tory society, 
of course he knew it well; and as he was for 
thirty-four years a writer for such a journal 
as the (London) Standard, he wields a prac- 
ticed pen. That he is also a classicist, who 
remembers his Greek and Latin well enough 
to make pat quotations, adds the flavor to 
his pages which scholars prize. Altogether 
it is a capital book for leisure hours. 


Among many important treat- 


Growth and .; ; 
ses on education now com- 


Education 


peting for attention none of 


higher importance than this * has come to our 
notice. Its fundamental proposition, that 
the physical basis of education is the thing 
to be first secured, should by this time be 
familiar enough, but what this involves and 
demands most parents and teachers have yet 
to learn. The human being who is getting 
his growth needs the sort of education that 
will help him get it. The young child is to 
develop out of the animal stage, in which the 
sense-organs and muscles dominate, into the 
human stage, with the brain controlling the 
vital system, and it is through the exercise 
of the former that the brain has to gain de- 
velopment. Significant it is, that careful 
manual training in the use of tools proved 
an effective cure for the dullness in simple 
arithmetic shown by inmates of a reform- 
atory. To know the stages of growth and 
development of the several physical organs 
in the successive periods of early life pro- 
motes intelligent supply of the kinds and 
amounts of exercise required in each period. 
Large information on this point is presented 
here. It is certain that study of one sort or 
another is forced upon many children before 
they are ripe for it; certain, also, that the 
power of doing fails of proper training at the 
time when the creative, constructive instinct 
is budding. The strain of life, especially in 
the cities, where children miss the physical 
development gotten in the old time life on 
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the farm, is forcing attention to the defects 
and mistakes of current educational practice, 
to which this enlightening volume brings 
sound scientific and practical correctives. 
Tables of physical measurements and a 
bibliography covering the lines of study 
opened in the text enhance its value. 





It is a tumultuous period 
with which this fresh vol- 
ume’ of an _ invaluable 
work is concerned—the period of reaction 
and ebullition which followed the close of. 
the Napoleonic wars. The visions of uni- 
versal union and peace which had hovered 
over the conferences of the allied powers of 
Europe soon vanished, to reappear only in 
our own day at The Hague. The first half 
of the nineteenth century, marked by the 
ferment of new ideas, by great economic 
changes and literary movements, by new 
national aspirations, and the birth of new 
States, was a period of unstable equilibrium, 
both evolutionary and revolutionary. These 
characteristic features of it appear in the 
course of the twenty-four chapters contrib- 
uted to this volume by British and Continen- 
tal scholars, each a specialist in his theme. 
That part of the field which lies closest to 
American interest is the continent which 
stretches from our southern border to the 
Strait of Magellan. The story of the achieve- | 
ment of its independence is introduced by 
an illuminating history of the Spanish do- 
minion for the three centuries preceding, 
with an estimate of it not unmingled with 
admiration—‘ from the middle of the six- 
teenth century the dominant note of the 
Spanish dominion is peace,” a*peace un- 
known there before or since the Spanish 
era. Due credit is given for the helping 
hand extended to the young republics by 
the United States, offset by a charge of 
responsibility for prolonging the Spanish 
power in Cuba and Porto Rico. Other 
specially attractive chapters treat of Catho- 
lic emancipation in Great Britain; Canada 
as the birthplace of Britain’s modern colo- 
nial policy; the revolution in English poetry 
and fiction; economic change; the British 
economists. The historian remarks that 
after the political earthquake which had 
convulsed Europe the search for a stable 
basis of authority was divided by conflicting 
theories, the one basing it on the old relig- 
ious sanctions of the established order, the 
other on utilitarian science grounded in 
observed facts. Between these a conflict 
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here reviewed, with issues of greater change 
in the period ensuing. 

This massive volume* 
by agreatand statesman- 
like leader of English 
Congregationalism has interest for many of 
other names, Episcopalians and Presby- 
terians especially, as well as all Americans 
to whom the development of religious free- 
dom and the delimitation of the spheres of 
Church and State form an attractive subject. 
Names’ stand for variable things in the 
three hundred years of history here reviewed. 
A Congregational church now denotes sim- 
ply an independent church associated with 
others equally independent. Originally, says 
Dr. Dale, it denoted a society not constituted 
simply by free contract of its members, but re- 
garding itself as an organ of Christ’s will, and 
subsisting in vital union with him as its head. 
To this conception Dr. Dale holds it still. 
Between the Presbyterianism of Cromwell’s 
time and ours important differences appear. 
Puritanism and Anglicanism in Cromwell’s 
time had both changed for the worse since 
the time of Elizabeth. The effect of her 
policy Dr. Dale sees as both for better and 
for worse. It strengthened her power, and 
so prevented the suppression of Protestant- 
ism in Europe. But it promoted a revival of 
Catholic tendencies in English Protestant- 
ism, which under the Stuart kings were bane- 
ful to church and throne, and to-day are 
working for schism. Cromwell was a Con- 
gregationalist—an ‘ Independent,” in the 
phrase of that time. His army was mainly 
composed of Independents. In Parliament, 
till“ purged ” by the army, the majority were 
Presbyterians, who viewed with horror the 
execution of the kigg by the Independents. 
After the restoration of the monarchy, the 
history traces the development of the Con- 
gregational churches from feebleness to 
strength, along with that of other dissenters 
from Episcopacy, and records their achieve- 
ments for religious liberty and national edu- 
cation in opposition to the proscriptive policy 
of the State Church, now attenuated and ere 
long to disappear. For a historical under- 
standing of the peculiarities of religious life 
in England this history is eminently in- 
structive. 


English 
Congregationalism 


In this volume? the lectures 
to which the students of 
Columbia University flocked last winter are 
given to the larger number who have been 
on the watch for their publication. Prag- 
matism, as expounded by Mr. F. C. S. 


1 pistory of of English Congregationalism. By R. W. Dale, 
D. . Completed and Edited by <_< W. Dale. 
A. dl pe & Son, New York. $4, net. 

* Pragmatism: A New Name for Some Old Ways. of 
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Schiller and Professor Dewey, has been, says 
Professor James, “abominably misunder- 
stood.” He characterizes some attacks on 
it as “impudent slander,” and devotes him- 
self to its vindication. To Pilate’s ques- 
tion, “What’s truth?” he would reply, 
Truth comprises all principles, ideas, and 
beliefs that lead in the long run to the best 
practical results. Pragmatism is the same 
method in philosophy that utilitarianism is 
in ethics, which pronounces monogamy right 
and gambling wrong, not by previous intui- 
tion, but by the test of experience. What 
wears best is good; and, because proved 
good,is true. Pragmatism, also called Hu- 
manism from its insistence on practical 
human needs, commends itself to those who 
find the rarefied empyrean of rationalism too 
thin to breathe in, and prefer the lower levels 
of the habitable world. Whether a philoso- 
pher be a pragmatist or a rationalist, Pro- 
fessor James regards as dependent on his 
intellectual temperament. His well-known 
vivacious and breezy style of address, gar- 
nished here and there with racy colloquial- 
isms, working, as it does, to enliven attention 
to his argument, is itself felicitously prag- 
matic. That the pragmatic method of phil- 
osophy trends toward materialism is cer- 
tainly untrue. “If,” says Professor James, 
“the hypothesis of God works satisfactorily 
in the widest sense of the word, it is true. 
Whatever its residual difficulties may be, 
experience shows that it certainly does work, 
and that the problem is to build it out and 
determine it so that it will combine satisfac- 
torily with all the other working truths.” 
Humorously dividing thinkers into the 
“ tough-minded,” more intent upon expe- 
rienced facts, and the “ tender-minded,” 
more intent on ideas and principles, these 
lectures set forth the pragmatic method as 
serviceable for unstiffening the theories 
which keep them apart, and helping them to 
get together. 
,. With this fifth volume ' the series 
__puther Sof Luther’s sermons on Gos- 
Postils ”’ 51 texts for the Sundays and 
festival days of the Christian year is com- 
plete. The present issue includes twenty-six 
of his “ postils’”*"—expository homilies—cov- 
ering the period from the second Sunday 
after Easter to Trinity Sunday, inclusive. 
Their predominating theme is the work of 
the Spirit, and they may be classed as mis- 
sionary sermons. This is not only their first 
translation into English, but their first un- 
abridged translation into any language. It 
is in this series of discourses that Luther is 
considered to have been at his best. 


1 The Precious and Sacred Writings of Martin Luther. 
Vol. XII. ited by John Nicholas Lenker, D.D. Luth- 
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Letters to The Outlook 


THE RIGHT TO BE OVERWORKED 
I. 


Substantially the same question involved 
in the case recently decided by the Court of 
Appeals of New York, and discussed by you 
in The Outlook for July 13, relative to the 
hours of labor of women, has been passed 
upon by the Superivr Court of Pennsylvania. 
The Pennsylvania Court and the New York 
Court hold divergent opinions. It may be 
of interest to you and your readers to have 
the Pennsylvania case set forth. 

Robert Beatty and John R. Beatty, Phila- 
delphia, were indicted for violating the law 
limiting the labor of adult women to twelve 
hours a day and sixty hours a week. The 
defendants demurred to the indictment, con- 
tending that the law, as it applies to adult 
women, is contrary to the Constitution of 
Pennsylvania, which guarantees the right of 
acquiring and possessing property, and that 
it is also contrary to the Constitution of the 
United States, which protects one against 
being deprived of liberty and property with- 
out due process of law. 

Judge Biddle, of Philadelphia, in overrul- 
ing the demurrer, said, “ Surely an act which 
prevents the mothers of our race from being 
tempted to endanger their lives and health by 
exhaustive employment, can be condemned 
by none save those who expect to profit by it. 
The complaint of violated Constitutional 
rights, it will be observed, does not come 
from those who are employed, but from 
those who employ them.” He adds, “We 
think that this act is clearly within the police 
power of the State, and the exercise of it in 
this case justified by the interests of the in- 
dividual and the community.” In support 
of his decision, Judge Biddle quotes Justice 
Lore, of Massachusetts (Com. vs. Hamilton 
Mfg. Co., 120 Mass. 383), and Justice Brown, 
of the Supreme Court of the United States 
(Lawler vs. Steele, 152 U.S. 133-136 (38; 
385; 388) ). 

An appeal was taken on Judge Biddle’s 
decision, on which Justice Orlady, of .the 
Superior Court, handed down an opinion 
affirming Judge Biddle’s judgment. Justice 
Orlady said, in part, “ Sex imposes limita- 
tions to excessive or long continued labor. 
. . . Adult females are a class as distinct as 
minors, separated by natural conditions from 
all other laborers, and are so constituted as 
to be unable to endure physical exertion and 
exposure to the extent and degree. that is 
not harmful to adult males; and employ- 


ments which under favorable conditions are 
not injurious are rightly limited as to time 
by statute, so as not to become harmful by 
prolonged engagements.” Justice Orlady 
cites many decisions of State and Federal 
Courts in support of kis opinion. (Filed 
July 26, 1900.) 
C. V. HARTZELL, 
Chief Clerk, Dept. of Factory Inspection. 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


II. 

As one of that large body of readers who 
admire the position of The Outlook, and en- 
tertain the greatest possible respect for its 
views upon nearly all the questions of the 
day, may I be permitted to say a word in 
reply to the statements contained in the 
article entitled ‘The Right of Overwork,” 
in your issue of July 13th? 

The title of your remarks upon this sub- 
ject shows in itself, I think, somewhat of a 
misapprehension of the practical working of 
the law discussed. Few intelligent people 
will, presumably, defend either the moral or 
the economic propriety of “ compulsory over- 
work,” and the whole tenor of your remarks 
is, I think, based upon the assumption that 
any work done by an employee after the 
normal day is, of necessity, more or less 
compulsory. Indeed, you distinctly say that 
refusal of suchwork upon the part of the 
employee “ spells dismissal.” 

I feel that there is a grave misapprehen- 
sion in connection with this matter, and the 
error is shared by many conscientious re- 
formers interested in the theoretical cause 
of labor. 

Controlling a manufacturing business em- 
ploying a considerable number of both men 
and women, I have no hesitation in saying 
that the law referred to, which has just been 
declared unconstitutional, has often worked 
a great injustice to the woman worker. 

In my own business, which I know is rep- 
resentative of a large class of manufacturers 
employing women, no “compulsion,” either 
direct or indirect, as to extra work has ever 
been thought of for a moment. 

For a short season of the year, not exceed- 
ing two months in all, the pressure of busi- 
ness sometimes requires that work shall be 
continued until nine or ten P.M. This exten- 
sion, however, never exceeds four, but is 
usually three nights a week. 

Now kindly note (1) that a notification of 
the proposed extra work is given the day 
previous, and the hands are expected to 
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advise the foreman whether they desire to 
make this extra time; (2) that all hands are 
allowed half an-hour for supper; (3) that 
every workman is paid an advance of fifty 
per cent. per hour over his day rate. 

It must be quite evident that at this rate no 
employer would, for a moment, consider it as 
desirable to do an hour’s work at night which 
could possibly be performed during regular 
hours. 

But what I would especially point out is 
the fact (and quite a natural one under the 
circumstances) that instead of “ compulsion” 
being applied the trouble is always in satis- 
fying that portion of the working force 
which is zo¢ called upon for this extra labor 
at an extra price, and these employees feel 
aggrieved at being left out of the good things. 
In the twenty-five years I have’been in con- 
trol of this manufacturing business I ean 
state, without peradventure, that no work- 
man’s position has been jeopardized or in 


any way injured by his declination (for rea- 


sons good and sufficient to himself) to under- 
take this extra work. 

Now, as to the law forbidding such labor 
upon the part of women. Our foremen have 
frequently, during such press of work, been 
asked by our women to permit them to earn 
this extra money, which many of them could 
do easily,and certainly for a limited period, 
without any injury to their health, and we 
have always been forced to say, “ no, the law, 
in its grave wisdom, makes it a crime for us 
to permit you to use your own judgment as 
to your ability to work, while your brothers 
are supposed to have judgment sufficient to 
decide such matters for themselves.” And 
so the women are denied the privilege of 
earning a few additional dollars per week, 
which many of them could put to good use, 
while the members of the superior sex are 
ready and anxious to accept all such benefits, 
these extra gains, in many cases, being ex- 
pended in Saturday night dissipation. 

As indicating the point of view of the 
worker of this “ compulsory labor ” for men, 
I may say that during the past year I have 
had a number of such conversations as this 
with applicants for positions: 

“ What are the wages?” 

“ Twenty-one dollars per week.” 

“Do you have much overtime.” 

“ Very little—not for more than two months 
of the year.” 

** do not think this would satisfy me. I 
want to get a position where I can work two 
or three hours daily overtime.” 

Such restricted laws as this in regard to 
women are often due to the well-meaning but 
inexperienced efforts of certain reformers 
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who fail to post themselves upon the existing 
practical conditions. 
P. B. j. 


“ The practical working of the law” dis- 
cussed in the case of a humane employer, 
like our correspondent, is very different from 
the practical working of the law in the case 
of that greedy and sordid class of employers 
whose existence unfortunately cannot be 


“denied and whose tyranny was one of the 


causes of bringing the law into existence. 
Our laws are. made to protect the weak not 
against the just but against the unjust: Even 
if all employers were just, however, the fact 
that some or most women want to work at 
night is no reason for allowing them to do 
so.- If, it is true, as we believe and as the 
Pennsylvania Court cited by the correspon- 
dent from that State holds, that night work 
for women is a menace not only to individ- 
uals but also to the race, the community 
has a moral right to protect itself against 
the ignorance and temporary self-interest 
of certain women by making such night 
work illegal— THE EpitTors. 


SMALL-BOAT SAILING 


As an ardent lover of small-boat sailing 
I read with much interest Mr. Dix’s recent 
article upon the subject in The Outlook. 
With most of the sentiments expressed I 
am in hearty accord, but must take issue 
with him in his opinion of the sloop, or bow- 
sprit-fitted craft in general. Flat catboats, 
such as Mr. Dix so admires, no doubt have 
their uses, though personally I have no use, 
for them; but in mild summer weather they 
probably do afford the maximum of fun for 
the minimum of experience. In “skirting 
sedges and running upon oyster-beds,” for 
disporting in close proximity to piers and 
willow trees, or indeed for common use in 
waters so shoal that upon occasion the 
yachtsman readily steps out and walks home, 
few will dispute Mr. Dix’s statement that 
his cat-boat is most convenient. 

But when he accuses Dowsprit-fitted boats 
of a tendency to “punch” unsuspecting 
pleasure-seekers standing on piers in the 
vicinity, I must protest. If this has been 
Mr. Dix’s sad experience, in the name of 
humanity let him by all means confine him- 
self to the cat-boat, yet surely Mr. Dix ex- 
aggerates the danger. For over thirty years 
I have cruised up and down our coast in 
small sloop-rigged boats, and never once 
has bowsprit of mine prodded so much as a 
child standing upon a pier or elsewhere! 

And further, though his nautical phraseol- 
ogy is somewhat ambiguous, Mr. Dix claims 
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that the bowsprit necessitates an extra hand 
to “alternately ‘loosen’ and belay the jib- 
halyards.” Just why jib-halyards should have 
to be alternately “loosened” and belayed, 
is beyond comprehension ; if Mr. Dix in- 
tended to say ‘win jib-sheets, he may rest 
assured that no extra hand is necessary for 
this operation under ordinary circumstances. 
A captious reader might also’ inquire why, 
since Mr. Dix chooses to designate sheets 
as “sheet-ropes,” h2 does not consistently 
speak of “halyard-ropes,” ‘“ toppinglift- 
ropes,” etc. 
GEORGE S. WASSON. 

Kittery Point, Maine. 

To the above Mr. Dix at the suggestion 
of The Outlook replies as follows: 

“Mr. Wasson, in his letter, overlooks the 
fact, perhaps, that the subject of my recent 
little sketch in The Outlook was not yacht- 
ing or anything more general than the pleas- 
ure of sailing a very modest little catboat 
upon a particular waterway that always 
shines to me with many delightful associa- 
tions. This body of water is too shallow for 
large, sloop-rigged yachts or schooners, and 
the natives there, knowing only the handling 
of small cat boats, look with the same ignor- 
ance and intolerance upon larger craft that 
the seamen years ago had when they looked 
upon steamers when they were first used, and 
I tried to give the atmosphere of this par- 
ticular spot and the point of view of the fish- 
ermen, crabbers and sailors who live there. 
They speak colloquially of “sheet ropes” 
justas they do of “a breeze of wind.” ‘To 
this shallow waterway come, during the sum- 
mer months, many city workers who cannot 
afford the luxuries of large yachts, but they 
find here surcease from business cares and 
unlimited pleasure and recreation. 

“It is this pleasure which I tried to picture. 
I am one of the fortunate ones who have 
known the larger problems and excitemerits 
of navigating larger sailing boats‘in more 
extended waters ; but if some day I:may have 
the pleasure of taking Mr. Wasson out for a 
spin in a small catboat over the shallow but 
breeze-strewn and lovely waters of this par- 
ticular bay, it may give him, perhaps, a reali- 
zation of the spirit of the place, which my 
article evidently failed to do.” 


THE TANAGER AND THE REDBIRD 


May I, a.very humble devotee at the 
shrine of bird-lore, venture a word in defense 
of the doctor who “saw wrongly,” according 
to Mr, Burroughs in his article in the last 
issue, of. Fhe Outlook. ‘The doctor had de- 
scribed a bird-of- vivid scarlet color in every 
qui)] and feather, and had fo be told that“ we 


have no such bird.” Surely Mr. Burroughs 
has met, in woodland or on lawn or in scien- 
tific books on birds, the summer tanager, or 
summer red-bird. Of nearly. the same size 
and form as the scarlet tanager, yet, as the 
doctor described it,“ with every quill and 
feather of vivid scarlet,” it is one of our 
most beautiful bird visitors. Of so much 
more brilliant color and lacking the crest 
and black beak “ trimmings ” of the cardinal, 
it is in no danger of being, confused with the 
latter, even if one does not at once see their 
difference in form. The summer tanager’s 
song is sweet and mellow, and his peculiar 
chirp, sounding sharply through the snowy 
luxuriance of the cherry-blooms, which seem 
his favorite flower, can never be mistaken 
after once learned. Hé-is common to the 
Southern and Southéastern States, and is 
frequently found in the Middle States, being 
much more common here in southern Ohio 
than is his brother, the black-winged scarlet 
tanager, with whom, it seems to me, he 
should exchange names. As. 5 le 
Piqua, Ohio. 


A correspondent from New Jersey writes 
to the same effect. Mr. Burroughs, at the 
request of The Outlook, replies as follows: 
“If your correspondents had read my article 
carefully, they would have remembered that 
I spoke of the bird they refer to—the sum- 
mer redbird, or summer tanager, of the 
Southern States, _ 1 saw them in Kentucky; 
the bird is dull red, not scarlet. . I know of 
no record of its having been found in Sulli- 
van County, this State, though, of course, it 
may have appeared there as a straggler, but 
it is easier to believe that the doctor “ saw 
incorrectly.” 


INCOME AND INHERITANCE TAXES 


The proposed Presidential and Congres- 
sional plan of limiting fortunes and raising 
revenue by inheritance and income taxes 
may, it is suggested, be greatly improved by 
twosimple modifications; viz., (1) Let fortunes 
be taxed chiefly in the process of their ac- 
cumulation, rather than at probation; and 
(2) let the income tax be limited to those 
incomes which are not only unearned, but 
which are now untaxed. I ask considera- 
tion for a féw of the arguments upon these 
points. 

It is substantially correct to say that 
wealth, as fast as produced, is divided into 
two parts; one part goes to wages of hand 
and brain, the other part goes to privilege. 
The greater the part that goes to wages the 
smaller the part that goes to privilege, and 
vice versa, The prime agency in determin- 
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ing how large shall be the part that goes to 
privilege is the private appropriation of that 
communal product known as ground rent, or 
economic rent; that*is, what the land is 
worth for use. The essence of privilege is 
the law given power of one man to profit at 
another man’s expense. A man gets rich, 
not out of his earnings, but out of his sav- 
ings. If obliged to spend all his earnings, it 
is not possible for him to accumulate riches. 
The poor man rebels, not because his rich 
neighbor can accumulate five hundred dol- 
lars to his one, but because, through the 
operation of this special privilege, it is at 
his—the poor man’s—expense that the rich 
man’s accumulation is made. 

The Hon. John D. Long says that there 
will be discontent just so long as certain 
comforts and possessions are within the 
reach of one class and beyond the reach of 
another class. This discontent Archbishop 
O’Connell calls the Tumult of the Envious. 
But unprivileged men, whether unprivileged 
rich or unprivileged poor, have not far to 
look to find that discontent and envy start 
only where skill and enterprise leave off and 
special privilege begins. You are not envi- 
ous of Edison, nor Marconi, nor Bessemer, 
nor railway magnates, nor captains of indus- 
try ; you gladly accord them princely rewards 
as public benefactors, It is only when the 
people are called upon to provide an Edison 
fortune for every city and town in the coun- 
try through privilege exaction that your dis- 
content is aroused. It isonly when they are 
required to superimpose upon an unprivi- 
leged steel fortune of three or four hundred 
million a privileged fortune of a thousand 
million, based upon economic rent, that the 
shoe begins to pinch. It is only when the 
ore baron, the coal baron, the oil baron, the 
railway baron, and the land baron are privi- 
leged to take ten dollars or a hundred dollars 
from their wages and add it to the monop- 
oly price of coal and iron and oil that men 
are swayed by the “ tumult of the envious.” 

The United States Supreme Court has de- 
clared that “ an unjust tax is larceny in form 
of law.” Unjust fortunes are the fruit of 
unjust taxes—taxes which subtract from 
wages and make almost impossible the sav- 
ings of labor while augmenting the fortunes 
of privilege. 

But, it is asked, what are you going to do 
aboutit? We say, there is just one punish- 
ment to fit the crime; to wit, the taxation of 
privilege. Tax the oi] and the coal, the fran- 
chise, and all other forms of economic rent, 
at its fixed initial source, the land, which, 
without inquisitorial or dooming process, 
bears always the imprint of its own market 

* valuation. Tax, not private ownership nor 
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corporate franchise, but tax the privilege 
attached thereto. The colossal error of the 
century is the private appropriation, instead 
of the taxation, of rent. 

For the prevention of unjust fortunes a 
natural process is already provided. For an 
equitable reduction of accumulated fortunes 
artificial machinery remains to be invented. 
President Roosevelt in his Message confesses 
that the question of an income tax is “ very 
intricate, delicate, and troublesome.” It 
would seem that the proposed dissipation of 
fortunes by means of an inheritance tax 
must prove awkward and of questionable 
justice, besides discouraging enterprise at its 
point of greatest efficiency and in the midst 
of a beneficent career. 

It is a fundamental principle of economics 
that the expenditure, enterprise, and activity 
of society express themselves in economic 
rent, the annual value of land. Another 
fundamental principle of economics is this, 
that a tax upon economic rent subtracts noth- 
ing from wages, and any tax upon rent, how- 
ever large, cannot remain a burden upon the 
owner beyond a generation at most. 

Unjust fortunes are made out of ground 


. rent accumulated and compounded. They 


can be perpetuated only by the private ap- 
propriation of ground rent; cut off from 
ground rent, the public nutriment, they will 
quickly crumble and perish from the face of 
the earth. 

Mr. .Carnegie says: ‘“*Who made the 
‘ wealth’ of the Manhattan Island farm? The 
community, the population, the people. Then 
you tell me that wealth is sacred. I say that 
the community was the leading partner that 
made that wealth. It was hundreds of peo- 
ple settling up there, thousands of people set- 
tling around there, and here are these million- 
aires, they have toiled not, neither have they 
spun.” Is it not sensible tomake such cumu- 
lative fortunes as these the basis of live tax- 
ation? ‘ 

Congressman Perkins, supporting his own 
tax measure, says of the man who got rich 
out of a Manhattan farm: “The State has 
been an essential partner in his success. . . . 
The State has the inherent right to levy upon 
it such a tax as may fairly represent what 
the people may have contributed toward the 
fortune.” This is Single Tax pure and un- 
adulterated. 

President Roosevelt cannot eliminate “ in- 
tricacy, delicacy, and troublesomeness ” from 
his income tax until he learns to distinguish 
sharply between capital and privilege, be- 
tween incomes that are earned and those 
that are unearned. 

C. B. FILLEBROWN. 

Boston, Massachusetts. 








